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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


Biggest factor in the posting of many Keystone State farms against public 
hunting is a lack of respect for the landowner’s rights by hunters, most 
noticeably expressed by their shooting too close to occupied farm buildings. 


In an effort to solve this problem the Game Commission uses safety zone 
signs on all of its Cooperative Farm Game Projects throughout the Common- 
wealth. These easily read placards inform hunters that it is unlawful at any 
time for any person, other than the owner or occupant, to discharge any 
deadly weapon within 150 yards of any occupied building without specific 
advance permission of the owner or tenant. 


Scenes like that shown on this month’s cover have been duplicated many 
times this fall throughout Pennsylvania’s bountiful farmland. Here Game 
Protector Bruce Yeager, Northumberland, has paused at a barnyard in Mon- 
tour County to show a safety zone sign to Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Enterline 
and their grandchildren Jimmy, left, and Billy. From the farm buildings 
surrounding the yard, Game Protector Yeager will pace off 150 yards before 
erecting this sign and others like it at conspicuous places on the zone 
boundaries. 


Whether or not these signs are erected, however, it is unlawful to shoot 
or hunt game within 150 yards of any occupied building in Pennsylvania 
without prior permission. The Safety Zone law applies to all such buildings, 
no matter where they may be found. 


As reminders to all sportsmen and as warnings to the careless or uninformed 
hunter, thousands of these signs will be seen this month on Farm Game 
Cooperative projects as an insurance to continued public hunting in Penn- 
svivania. 


RESPECT THE LANDOWNER’S RIGHTS AND 
SAFETY ZONE SIGNS 
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e Predictran 


This month and next at least a million Pennsylvanians will 
enjoy one of the world’s oldest, most beneficial and thrilling 
sports—hunting. This healthy, wonderful pursuit of pleasure 
aheld will be participated in by young and old, tyro and old- 
timer, men and women, rich and poor. Hunting, a great Ameri- 

"can heritage, has been preserved for the benefit of all. If you 
) are entitled to a license, you are entitled to hunt, no matter 
*) who you are or what your position in life may be. 
Everywhere in America, to some degree, safety is taught—in 
homes, factories, offices and schools; on farms, highways, rail- 
"¥ roads and airways. We are taught to look before crossing streets, 
|) to use care and obey safety rules while at work, to drive care- 
fully and use every precaution to prevent accidents. We prefer 
travel the world’s safest and best built roads, to fly the world’s 
safest airlines, and to use the world’s safest equipment. But 
/when hunting, do we use the safest guns or practice the common 
) sense rules of safety? It appears not. 

Past records indicate that this fall about 25 hunters will be 
killed in Pennsylvania while hunting and over 300 others pain- 
| fully injured. Hunters can cause death or injury in a split-second 
/ that a lifetime of regret can never correct. Their mistakes cast 
if reflections not only on their sport but on all sportsmen because 
‘) almost every shooting accident is preventable. To prevent 

accidents requires much more training, a little more care, a 
little less greed, or a second more to be sure of your target. 

Who will these victims be? Novice? Experienced hunter? 
Young? Old? It can be your hunting pal, a member of your 
family—or YOU! 

Last year 57 percent of the hunters who inflicted injury on 
themselves or others were over 21 years of age—almost one half 
were less than 21 years old. This indicates that neither age nor 
| €xperience provides immunity from shooting accidents. Is it any 

#) wonder that Governor Duff in proclaiming Hunt Safely Week 
, (October 23-28) remarked, “Pennsylvania’s hunter toll can and 
s should be reduced. In this great Commonwealth, famous for its 
onan in bountiful farm lands and beautiful mountain 
} country, human lives need not be sacrificed for sport, families 


: i 


) need not grieve for those lost to peacetime shooting, and many = 3gRages 
: . , . ° ’ 4 j 
of this season’s hunters need not go through life crippled or A] : my 
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ENJOY HUNTING BY HUNTING SAFELY 
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The eve of the season for hunting arrived 

And the men in the house buzzed like bees 
in the hives. 

The boys were just planning a short game 
of crap, 

When Dad called to Mom, “Where’s my red 
hunting cap? 

Where's my scarf and my gloves and old 
leather coat? 

A man around here has the chance of a goat 

Of finding his duds.” For his cap to his sox 

Had been carefully placed in an old attic box 

By — who so kindly had bundled them 
a 

When hunting season was over, last Fall. 


So Mom obligingly goes for the clothes, 

While Dad cusses loudly ‘bout the cold in 
his nose. 

He calls to his boys—“Lookie here my sons 

I hope you’re through cleaning and oiling 
your guns. 

If you are, gather ‘round, for I want to recall 

The hunting accidents in our State last Fall.’ 

With that, he sits down near the bright 
burning logs, 

And draws close the stool for his poor aching 
“dogs,” 

He’s so weary and tired—falls asleep in a 
flash, 

And a dream comes asoaring. It’s something 
quite rash. 


Instead of reviewing the sound hunting rules 

To his boys he declared, “We'll just Be Four 
Fools,” 

“Now Bill, you'll not mind, for I know you 
like likker. 

Bring a bottle along, and we'll do the job 
quicker. 

When we first reach the fields, and have 
fences to cross, 

Give a hearty good cheer and yell, Here we 
go Boss. 

“Don’t break your gun,” or you'll spoil all 
my planning. 

You'll be climbing the fence, while the fields 
we'll be scanning. 

I can see you now, Bill, sitting on the top 
rail, 

Reaching down for your gun—“Off It Goes”— 
it won't fail. 


You'll be the first—but we'll follow you soon, 

For we're all to be killed today before noon. 

I know it sounds crazy, after all of the years 

I've been teaching you carefulness, kindness 
and fears 

For the lives of other who like to hunt game. 

This year we'll skip rules. "Twill sure bring 
us fame. 

So Jakie and John, you'll go on with the 
scheme. 


oe Hunting Today 


By Vera Y. Anderson 


“Keep Guns Off Safe"—or you'll spoil poor 
Bill’s dream. 

Instead of us hunting safely in line, 

I'll wander ahead—that way will be fine. 


John, you step on some stones—and with 
snow on your boot 

You will slip—gun goes off—and your Dad 
you will shoot. 

Don't waste your time shedding tears, or in 
raying, 

Or thinking what folks back in town will be 
saying, 

But into the fields further on you will go 

Looking for Turkey or maybe a Doe, 

And suddenly—there in the brush there 
will be 

A movement of twigs,—and of course you 
can’t see 

Just what it is, and not caring the least 

If it's man or woman, a child or a beast. 


“So just let it have it’—and—“Afterward 
Look”— 

It was Neighbor Brown quenching his thirst 
at a brook. 

“Oh well,” you will say, “I am sure a go- 
getter” — 

“Just another dead duck—He should have 
known better.” 

With Bill, Dad, and Brown, all out of the 
way, 

You'll yell, “Bring ’em on—it’s good hunting 
today.” 

There are many more rules you can break 
before noon, 

So keep trudging on—over toward the 
lagoon.” 

But by now the conscience of John and his 
brother, Sent them back to their home 
to report to their Mother. 


Just then, Mom comes down with the clothes 
and the cap, : , 
And awakens dear Dad from his two-minute 


nap. 
He ro and he shivvers and jumps from 


his chair— 
Takes Mom in his arms and caresses her 
hair. 

Then turning, and getting a smile from 
each son, 
Thanks God they're still with him to enjoy 

all the fun. j 
Oh, yes it’s far fetched, but the moral is 
there 
For all who go hunting to “Take Every 
Care.” 


Just remember—“Rules Broken Can Only 
Bring Sorrow’— 4 

So be sure you obey them when hunting 
tomorrow. 


(c) 1950 By Vera Y. Anderson 
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Snfants WSehind the Gun 


By Leo A. 


AM convinced that in direct pro- 

portion to their numbers we have 
just as many infants behind guns as 
we have behind sterring wheels of 
automobiles. I’m not speaking of 
infants in terms of age. I’m referring 
to them in terms of ignorance, care- 
lessness or downright indifference. 
And it’s high time something is done 
about them or tragedy will follow in 
their wake, either for themselves or 
for the innocent victims of their in- 
discretions. The Game Commission 
does all it can possibly do to educate 
the ignorant and penalize the care- 
less or indifferent in the matter of 
handling firearms properly and of 
practicing safe hunting techniques. 
It will continue doing so, but its job 


Luttringer 


will be more far-reaching and effec- 
tive if the sportsmen help to instruct 
beginners, and drop from their mem- 
berships those who continue to be 
careless in action and discourteous in 
demeanor. 

Let us analyze the several classifi- 
cations. Take the ignorant for ex- 
ample. I do not imply that ignorance 
in this case is dumbness. I mean to 
imply that the individual has not 
been properly taught how to use a 
gun. And if that person is a mem- 
ber of a local sportsman’s association, 
the son of a neighbor who does not 
hunt, or anyone who hasn’t been 
taught the know-how, then it’s the 
club’s fault, the fault of the neighbor 
who is a seasoned gunner, the fault 
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of anyone who knows the other fel- 
low’s shortcomings and who doesn’t 
try to correct them. Some day, some 
of us are going to be mighty sorry 
we didn’t take time or interest to do 
just that. 

You can believe it or not, but there 
are a lot of beginners who don’t even 
know how to load a gun properly; 
and the way some of them carry one 
after it is loaded makes goose pimples 
run up and down your spine. I’ve 
seen novices pointing firearms every- 
where except where they should be 
pointed, and I’ve seen them do things 
in the field that make my heart stick 
in my throat for hours afterwards. 
My first such experience left my legs 
as wobbly as a new born calf’s. I 
was one of a party of five. Three of 


NEVER point the muzzle toward anyone anytime, anywhere. 





the others were fairly old timers as 
far as proper hunting technique was 
concerned; the fourth was a stranger 
—a relative of one of my hosts. We 
decided to tramp out a grass field, 
and it so happened that the new- 
comer was end man to my right. | 
was in the center. We hadn’t gone 
thirty yards when bingo out goes a 
bunny between he and the chap next 
to him. Both instinctively raised 
their guns and simultaneously Mr, 
Rabbit quickly reversed his field and 
started heading between me and my 
companion to the left. Immediately 
the gunner to my right dropped his 
gun to make an about face so he 
would be in position to take a shot 
in the other direction if the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, but not so the 
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fellow on the end. He kept his gun 
on that bobbing creature every mo- 
ment and the rest of us hit the dirt as 
the creature infiltrated our ranks and 
went streaking out of range, not a 


shot being fired. He didn’t shoot, 


I'll say that much for him or someone 
may not have lived to tell the tale; 
but the effect was almost the same, 
and nerves were taut for the rest of 
the day even though the book of 
ethics was literally thrown at the 
offender right then and there, whether 
he liked it or not. I'll give him his 
due, however. He was intelligent and 
he absorbed what he was told, so ef- 
fectively I believe, that too much 
concern from then on robbed him 
of more than one perfectly safe op- 
portunity. But it was better that 
way—for a beginner. In a little while 
he’d begin to estimate the situation 
at a glance and know when to and 
when not to let fly. 

I saw a fellow take a nasty header 
one day crossing a narrow, shallow 
creek by trying to step on every dry 
stone above the water’s surface. 
Trouble was a few of them were 
round not flat and others were cov- 
ered with moss and slime. He went 
over backwards and hit like a ton of 
bricks, his gun describing an arc and 
landing on the bank from which he 
started his fateful journey. He wasn’t 
hurt and next time he’ll remember 
that there are more than one kind of 
stone. As a hunter he was all 
right, and the first thing he did when 
he retrieved his gun was to unload 
and check it to see if any mud got 
in the barrel. Mud or snow in a 
barrel may well spell the end of your 
hunting days. ° 

The fact that a gun might blow up 
if fired with an obstruction in the 
barrel left me highly skeptical until 
one day I jammed some mud in an 
old, but good shotgun, anchored it 
tightly on a post, ran a long heavy 


NEVER travel with the finger on the 
trigger. ALWAYS carry your gun so that 
you can control the direction of the muzzle, 
even if you stumble. 


cord from the trigger to a safe spot 
30 yards away and yanked. Brother, 
you should have seen that barrel. I 
sure as heck would not have wanted 
to be hanging to the butt end of it. 
The barrel was ripped open and 
jagged metal strips had flown good- 
ness knows where. Just imagine what 
may have happened to the hunter. 

Yes, we've got to do something 
about this safe gun handling busi- 
ness and the business of watching 
one’s step in the field. By step I 
don’t necessarily mean looking out 
for clinging vines and slippery rocks 
either. If some hunters don’t watch 
their step when it comes to good de- 
portment, if something isn’t done 
about the tough, smart guy who is 
careless, indifferent and hoggish, who 
bombasts all day long and mistreats 
the landowner and his property, we 
might as well kiss our future hunting 
a fond farewell. 

So get busy and teach the novice 
and the toughy in the hope that both 
will become safe gun handlers, care- 
ful hunters, and darn good guys to 
have around. The Game Commis- 
sion can’t do the job alone. 
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; PART III 


4 (Continued from the October Issue) 


) GOR a long while the body of the 
; BP reat black hound swayed against 
‘the gleaming sands. Little waves 
lisped against it. Elfin breakers 
’ washed into Bolio’s face. He was cold. 
*) The consciousness of this discomfort 
made him at last drag himself a few 
"* inches up on the bar. The rain was 
now ceasing. Head on paws the black 
hound lay—a long way from home 
now—almost helpless with a broken 
leg. But he was alive; and in that par- 
ticular he had an indubitable, if 
slight, advantage over his late friend, 
the puma. 

The next morning, while Jefferson 
Wise was discovering the puma in the 
backwash pool, nearly two miles 
farther down the gorge, Bolio was 
wondering how in the world he would 
ever get back home. Despite the fever 
of his broken leg, he slept from utter 
weariness; and when he awoke the 
sun was steaming off the hemlocks 
riming the crests of the gorge. Bolio 
shivered, blinked sagely, drew him- 
self a little higher on the sand, and 
then whined pitifully over the pain 
that was his. His chief danger now 
would, be starving. Already he was 
very hungry. But Bolio was not with- 
out resources. Only a dead dog is. 

Slowly the sun climbed; the mists 
left the mighty gorge clean; dazzling 
blue sky roofed it. Bolio had shifted 
his position so that he now faced the 
river. His wounded leg was a little 
easier. He knew enough not to move 

) it. A strange sound was now filling 
| the gorge. It sounded like another 


rain. Millions of drops of water, dis-: 


tilled from the contact of the mist 
with the trees’ foliage, were tumbling 
)) like myriads of tiny silver bells. The 
» song of the river was now quieter in 
) its tone—suggestive of a serene joy 
) father than of robust tumult. But 


‘these things interested Bolio little. 


He was desperately hungry. 

Many objects were drifted against 
the white bar; some of these stranded; 
others merely touched, and were 
softly drawn away by the tide. At 
length came a misshapen, tawny body. 
Bolio smelt it before he saw it. The 
puma that Jeff Wise had kicked into 
the current floated up to where Bolio 
lay. It stranded. The black hound 
thrust out his head, seized a fold of 
the panther’s neck-skin, and drew 
him a little up—high enough to keep 
him stranded. Bolio’s design was clear 
enough to himself. He felt that this 
shaggy brute, that had already saved 
his life once, was destined, by a for- 
tunate chance, to save it again. The 
dog gave a growl of content and 
ownership. Then he slept again. 

Balmy autumn sunshine filtering 
into the profound gorge awakened 
Bolio. He lifted his massive head, 
gazed thoughtfully at all his sur- 
roundings, as if to make sure that 
he was not being watched, was not 
being stalked. It is really extra- 
ordinary how soon a tame creature 
amid wild surroundings reacquires 
all the ancient traits of his savage 
kindred. A dog—especially an intelli- 
gent one—can go wild very quickly, 
and become as expert a killer as any 
fox or wolf. When Bolio was satisfied 
that he was alone, he dragged the 
body of the puma nearer to him. 
Then upon the carcass of his enemy 
he feasted. So complete a triumph 
was even more than the big hound 
had expected. As yet he dared not 
move; but he was now warm, and 
he had water and food. He felt him- 
self coming back to life. 

On that glimmering sand-bar, deep 
in that gloomy gorge, for more than 
a week the great hound lay—patient, 
sagacious, silently biding his time. 
Kept alive by the stranded body of 
the puma and by two dead rabbits 
that somehow the river brought in to 
him, slowly he recovered his strength. 
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The fever began to leave his leg. It 
was very stiff, but it had begun to 
lose its pain. By day and by night his 
heart turned toward home; and had 
he known it, by day and night Jeff 
Wise’s heart turned toward him. 
Three times that week the moun- 
taineer had been down the gorge 
searching for Bolio. Once he had 
been within a quarter of a mile of 
the silvery sand-bar. He had called. 
But his voice had been drowned in 
the steady roaring of the river. It 
seemed hopeless to Jeff; yet a man 
who knows a good dog does not give 
him up until he sees him dead. And 
as for Bolio—giving up Jeff was the 
last thing in this world that he was 
thinking of doing. 

Another week passed, and the black 
hound, savage, lean, bright-eyed, be- 
gan to limp about the shining sands. 
He had run out of food. He had to 
move. But whither should he go, and 
how? 

Sheer rock walls, weirdly hung with 
hemlock and pine, hemmed him in. 
Clearly he could not climb them. 
Bolio dimly remembered the falls, the 
many rocks, the swift waters. He 
knew he could not go back the way 
he had come. He would have to go 
down; there would be an outlet some- 
where, he knew. He could hobble 
downward in some fashion until the 
line of beetling cliffs ended. Then he 
could limp homeward. He knew the 
direction. It is almost impossible to 
fool an old dog on the business of 
direction. 

The country into which Bolio now 
by compulsion ventured had in those 
days hardly a rival in its utter lone 
wildness. Here, man had rarely come 
to stay; only to peer into the beauti- 
ful wild gorge, perhaps, to shudder, 
and to turn away. Glistening sheer 
rock walls tower above the river at 
the place where the sand-bar gleams. 
From the crests of these cliffs the 
river can hardly be heard, and its 
white dashings look ghostly in the 





far bosom of that dim valley. Here 
and there the channel is choked by 
stayed heaps of debris, by giant 
boulders, rolled from the cliffs tower- 
ing above, by dead hemlocks that, for 
centuries clinging to the rocky wall, 
at last had paid their final tribute to 
life and to time. Over that ancient 
canyon there broods a sense of the 
infinite—a thoughtful vast spirit of 
wonder and of immortality. It has the 
solemn aspect of eternity. 

The hound Bolio was less con- 
cerned with the mystery and beauty 
of the Juniata River than he was with 
searching among the piles of debris 
for food to sustain life. As he was a 
sad cripple, his task was not an easy 
one; but certain refuse he did dis- 
cover which allayed his pangs. All the 
while he kept on slowly and steadily 
down the gorge—avoiding the water, 
of the treachery of which he was now 
well aware—dragging himself wearily 
over rocks—picking his own trail, 
since, in that blind and blank wilder- 
ness, trails there were none. By night 
he crawled under a dry trash-heap; 
and here bedded himself down for 
all the world like one of his wild 
ancestors. 


For six days Bolio made progress 
down the river. The weather had been 
mild and sunny. His foraging had 
prospered. His strength was fast re- 
turning. His broken leg, strangely 
stiff, was healing fast. Because of his 
exposure and his hardships his coat 
had grown rough, but it had a sleek 
look, like that of a wild thing. From 
his massive intelligent head looked 
eyes singularly perceptive, bright, 
sagacious. Things were going well 
for him. He had come within two 
miles of the end of the long gorge. In 
a few days more he would be out of 
the chasm—then a bee-line would he 
make for home. 

But the elements ruthlessly dispose 
of many plans, mortal and canine. 
One night Bolio went to bed in a 
trash-heap as usual; in an hour he 
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was awakened by a patter on the dead 
leaves and twigs into which he had 
snuggled. His cold nose sniffed the. 
air. He smelled rain. With a low 
growl he slipped out of his lair. In- 
stinct told him that peril was at hand. 
The voice of the river, responsive to 
even the slightest rain, seemed al- 
ready to have deepened. Black night 
filled the vast river-valley, and down 
through the night and the valley 
roared a great autumnal rain. 

It is said that a mountaineer, when 
praying for rain, thus petitioned: “O 
Lord, don’t send no gentle sizzle- 
sozzle. Send us a gully-washer, O’ 
Lord” Such a rain as now thundered 
into Juniata River Valley might well 
have been an authentic answer to 
such an appeal. 

Under the steady thrash of the 
downpour Bolio whined. Not that he 
minded the drenching, but rather that 
he pre-visioned menace. He remem- 
bered well that wild night when he 
had been the plaything of the wild 
waters; he knew he could not climb 
the sheer walls. On three legs he 
stood, his noble head lifted high in 
the rain. 

Philosophers say that a woman’s 
pride is the most sensitive thing in 
the world; and having no knowledge 
of philosophy or of woman, I con- 
fess that such an opinion, for all I 
know, may be accurate. But certainly 
among things most sensitive is a river 
in the mountains. No moonshiner on 
its banks loses control of himself half 
so quickly over a raw pint as does the 
river, apparently, over a little shower. 
And a real rain sets it wild. 

This was now a real rain that was 
soaking the gaunt black hound stand- 
ing beside the trash-heap in the utter 
maw of the lonely gulch. When a 
good dog whines as Bolio was doing, 
he means to say, “My name may soon 
be Dennis, ” or “‘Wake me when my 
wings come,” or sentiments to some 
similar effect. 


Bolio turned his face southward 
down the gorge. Painfully he began 
to pick his way in the savage dark- 
ness over the wild debris. He heard, 
he felt the river rising. In such a 
country the effect of rain is almost 
instantaneous. Creeping after Bolio 
the risen water came—calling—shout- 
ing—in bursting tumult clamoring, in 
prisoned frenzy thundering for re- 
lease. Soaked, limping, haggard with 
a nameless dread, yet courageous still, 
the great hound tried to find a way 
down through the tumbled rocks, over 
the waste of a thousand destructions 
and deaths. 
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But this gorge of the Juniata be- 
longs to the river. And now the river 
took its own. Miserably, Bolio, to 
escape the rising flood, turned to the 
left and crawled up a slanting rock 
as high as he could go. To this he 
clung desperately, while the black 
roaring gulch filled with the wild 
thronging voices of the gathered 
waters. Bolio was assuredly no cow- 
ard; but his plight made him gulp. 
He thought of his master. To dogs, 
men seem supernatural. Jeff, the great 
hound felt, would have saved him. It 
is to be doubted if Jeff or any other 
mortal man could have done aught to 
lend aid; but Jeff would at least have 
risked life and limb for Bolio. 

Eight miles up the river-valley the 
mountaineer heard the rain roar sul- 
lenly on the roof of his cabin. He 
thought of the night when his match- 
less dog had vanished. He thought of 
the bear season, coming in soon with 
the middle of October. He felt sick at 
heart. 

There are some wives who, when 
their husbands go hunting, know in- 
stinctively that they must provide, 
against their nimrods’ return, not 
only consolation, but meat for dinner 
as well. It was not so with the wife 
of Jeff Wise. When he went hunting, 
she began to get ready to take care of 
the meat. Yet the night before the 
dawning of that wine-bright Octo- 
ber morning, ushering in the bear 
season, she had misgivings. Jeff's 
spirits were low. He had managed to 
trade five racoon hides for a _ half- 
grown hound; but the appearance of 
this creature was not reassuring even 
to Jeff's wife—much less to him. 

“He’s jumpy,” the mountaineer 
complained. “He seems to be a cross 
between a scare and a jump. A real 
b’ar would plumb spile his scenery.” 

Nevertheless on the first day of the 


bear season, and nearly six weeks 
after the disappearance of Bolio, at 
dawn Jeff set forth toward the north- 
east, following the direction of the 
forge. 

Some five miles from the cabin, and 
just beyond a thicket which swept 
backward from the dizzy cliffs, Jeff's 
dog took a bear-trail. It was hot. The 
young dog yelped eagerly, dashing off 
under the laurels. Within half a 
mile the bear came to bay in a 
shallow cave. When Jeff reached the 
place, the dog was outside; but from 
the general dishevelment of his ap- 
pearance, the mountaineer judged 
that he had been in. Despite the dog’s 
vociferous ferocity, it was unlikely 
that he would reenter the cave. 

“Bolio would go in on him—God, 
if I had him!” Jeff muttered, peering 
into the glimmer of the rocky den. 

It was at that moment that the 
mountaineer suddenly felt a cold nose 
thrust into his hand. He looked down 
quickly. Then he went on his knees. 

“Durn my Sunday suit!” he sobbed, 
“it’s Bolio.” 

Gaunt, huge, marked by suffering, 
but withal glorified by an utter faith- 
fulness that Jeff fully comprehended 
stood Bolio. 

“Damn,” muttered the mountain- 
eer, gulping—his arms round Bolio’s 
neck, his face against the hound’s 
massive jowl. The joy of this re- 
covery was almost too much for him. 

Jeff was really a man great of heart, 
I think he wept. 

“We'll go in on him, old dog,” he 
said; “we'll go—same like we used to.” 

And into the cave they went. 

At Jeff's cabin that night, a huge 
male bear was hung on the hemlock 
in the yard, and on the porch, after 
all his adventures, utterly contented, 
lay Bolio. 

... The End 
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randpap by Ltd Wie 


By ROGER M. LATHAM 


A®” gets around quite a bit when 
he works for a Conservation Com- 
mission, and in the course of his work 
he gets to talk to a lot of men—young 
and old, real woodsmen and raw 
tenderfeet, city dwellers and moun- 
tain folks. You're supposed to be an 
expert on wildlife and all Nature 
when you are a Game Commission 
employee, and everyone who asks you 
a question expects an immediate and 
full answer. 

For instance, the other day I stop- 
ped at a small house back in the hills 
of south-central Pennsylvania to ask 
about the bobwhite quail on the farm. 
- A boy of about twelve or thirteen was 
sitting on the porch and had parts of 


an old fishing reel scattered all 
around him. After I had introduced 
myself and asked him a few questions 
about the bobwhites, I was about to 
leave when he suddenly asked: “Say, 
how’s come you put out these here 
ringnecks that eat every baby rabbit 
they come across?” I said, “Who told 
you ringnecks do that?” He answered 
“Grandpap told me!” I explained 
how rabbits often nest successfully in 
the holding fields at the game farms 
where a thousand or more ringnecks 
may be crowded into one field, and 
how, in the better pheasant range of 
the state, some of the best rabbit 
hunting can be found where ring- 
necks are the thickest. “Of course,” 
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I pointed out, “like chickens, pheas- 
ants will probably kill and even eat 
tiny nestling rabbits if they happen 
| to find a nest where the young are 
exposed. But certainly, they don’t go 
| around hunting rabbit nests like an 
" old crow does in the spring and early 
summer. Chances are, most of the 
) few baby rabbits which are killed by 
| pheasants would have been taken by 
‘something else anyway because of 
their exposed position.” 
’ Whether he had more faith in me 
‘or in his Grandpap I never found out 
“because he changed the subject sud- 
“denly and popped this at me: “Grand- 
‘pap says the reason you can’t find 
"very many deer horns in the woods is 
" because they eat them as soon as they 
) drop off. Is that so?” I was on the 
7 spot because I had to be diplomatic 
» enough not to make Grandpap sound 
' too foolish and yet try to answer the 
| boy’s questions truthfully. “I believe 
your grandfather was thinking about 
the caribou when he was talking 
about deer eating their horns. These 
big deer of Alaska and Canada may 
eat their antlers but our own white- 
tails don’t. However, porcupines, 
squirrels, snowshoe rabbits, and mice 
will eat at them apparently to get 
some of the minerals they need. 
Some fellows who go out into the 
woods a lot during the winter find 














































































































ed quite a few, and I know one man 
4 who has several bushel baskets full 
eo a in his garage.” 

yy | At this point he interrupted and 
om called at the top of his voice: “Hey, 
it Grandpap, the ‘Game Commissioner’ 
Id is here and he says deer don’t eat 
ed their horns like you said.” I gulped 
ed a couple of times, as I heard some- 
In body stirring around in the house, 
ns and realized that now I was in for it. 
ks Grandpap came stomping out mut- 
id tering “Game Commissioner, eh?” 
of | Remembering that some general once 
nit | said that the best defense is to at- 
, tack, I walked up to him, held out 


my hand, and introduced myself be- 





fore he could say another word. Then 
while he was still off guard, I said, 
“I was just going to tell your grand- 
son about the young bucks we had in 
pens up in Lycoming County. Some 
of them had as many as eight points 
the first year they had antlers, and 
we've found out since that some of 
our yearling bucks in the wild are 
ten-pointers.”” This must have been 
startling news because I heard him 
mumble ‘Well I'll be dad-burned!” 

Retaining my tactical advantage, I 
continued, “Of course that rules out 
the old belief that a buck started with 
spikes and then added two points 
every year until he reached full 
growth. Actually an old buck, par- 
ticularly if he isn’t too well fed, is 
likely to have less points than when 
he was younger. A ten or twelve year 
old buck may even have spikes. Each 
year the hunters kill one or two does 
with antlers, too. Apparently the 
ovaries of these does have been in- 
jured or diseased and no longer func- 
tion as they should.” 

The old man shook his head slowly. 
“It’s funny how durn many things 
we've always thought were so, and 
then when you come to find out they 


’ ” 


just ain’t. 


“That’s why the Game Commission 
maintains a research staff,”. I ex- 
plained, ‘to find out the truth about 
our game and its management. The 
Commission can’t afford to take a 
chance on _ information collected 
through unscientific observations. In 
fact, one of the hardest jobs they have 
is trying to convince hunters that 
many of the things their fathers and 
grandfathers believed are not true at 
all. For instance, many of the people 
of this state still think every hawk 
and owl is a bad one and should be 
killed at every opportunity. 

“From our studies we knew that 
some of these hawks and owls are 
worth their weight in gold to the 
farmers and sportsmen. One barn owl 
will probably kill more rats and mice 


o 











Hal Harrison Photo. 


Barn owls will kill, on the average, over 4,000 rats and mice a year. Identifying field 
marks are the bird’s golden brown and gray back, its long legs, and its lack of any ear- 
tufts. No other owl has a heart-shaped or monkey face. 


around the farm than a dozen cats, 
and, unlike the cats, it seldom takes 
a piece of game. Barn owls will kill, 
on the average, over 4,000 rats and 
mice a year. You may wonder how 
the hunter benefits from this. Well, 
certain mice like the deer mouse may 
store as much as a peck of seeds in 
some old stump in the woods. These 
seeds would have made good grouse, 
quail, and squirrel food if the mice 
hadn't stored it away. Think how 
much food the hundreds of thousands 
or millions of mice take from our 
game each year! Our hawks and owls 
by keeping down these rodents may 
be doing much more to save game in 
this way than we ordinarily appre- 
ciate.” 

“Tell me,” he said, “how’s come an 
old fox that’s feedin’ its younguns in 
the den will go right past the closest 
flock of chickens and raise Ned with 
a flock a half mile or a mile away?” 


To this question I answered that 
as far as I knew no one knows exactly 
why a fox will appear to do that. 
Some people like to think that a fox 
is just that smart and that they realize 
that if they took chickens near the 
den it would be a dead give-away. By 
going to a neighboring farm at some 
distance, it becomes much more diff- 
cult for the irate farmer to locate the 
den and perhaps destroy the pups. 
Even though the fox is noted for his 
cunning, it is doubtful whether it is 
that intelligent. In fact, there are as 
many cases where they do take the 
nearest chickens as where they hunt 
farther afield. There is a good pos- 
sibility that there may be more 
human activity around one farm than 
another, or it may be that the fox 
had an unpleasant experience or two 
at a particular farm which he hasn't 
forgotten. A farmer’s dog might have 
chased the fox away the first time 
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‘jt tried to steal a chicken, and it 
"figured that there was a good place to 
“stay away from. 

| [told him about the poultry raiser 
"in Chester County who surrounded 
| his range field with a ring of dog 
) houses with a good big dog tied to 
each. Even though these dogs were 
| tied only a few yards apart, it was 
"no time until the foxes solved the 
| problem and began to carry off the 
> young chickens in broad daylight. In 
" spite of much fierce barking and lung- 
ing against the chains by the dogs, 
| these clever red foxes would enter 
| the field at a point half way between 
' two dogs and nonchalantly go about 
© their filching. 

'  Isaid “Did you ever see a fox carry 
7 a big rooster or a turkey?” He shook 
his head. “It grabs them by the neck 
and, with a deft toss of the head, 













































































throws the body across it shoulders 
| and trots off with it bouncing on its 
is back. That way a fox can carry a bird 
po which weighs almost as much as it 

does to the den perhaps a mile away.” 

Again I had the satisfaction of hear- 
hat ing him say, “Well I'll be dad- 
ctly burned.” 
rat. | There was a fairly long pause as 
fox Grandpap and the boy seemed to be 
lize mulling this information over in their 
the minds. The boy’s mouth was wide 
By open and I wondered how long it 
me would be before one of the many flies 
iffi- on the porch flew into it. Finally 
the Grandpap sort of shook himself out 
ips. of his reverie and said, “A feller over 
his other side of the ridge ketched a 
t is silver fox in his traps about four, five 
as years ago. Is there many in Pennsyl- 
the vania ” 
unt I told him that there were probably 
0S- no native silvers in the state and that 
ore this one was likely an escape from a 
ian fox ranch. Then I explained that 
fox silver foxes were nothing more than‘ 
wo a color phase or mutation of the red 
wt. 7 fox, and that two parent red foxes 
ave might have a mixed litter of reds and 


silvers. “But,” I explained, “for some 








reason still unknown, these valuable 
mutants are born only in the north- 
ern part of North America, especially 
in Canada and Alaska. The same 
thing is true of our gray squirrel as 
you know. In the northern part of 
the state black squirrels are common, 
but they’re scarce as hen’s teeth in 
the southern half. Here again both 
blacks and grays may appear in the 
same litter. Along the New Jersey 
coast black muskrats may outnumber 
the common brown kind we know 
here in Pennsylvania, and even in the 
southeastern part of our state black 
muskrats are fairly common. And in 
southeastern Pennsylvania several 
skunks are taken by the trappers each 
year which instead of being black and 
white are lavendar-brown and white. 
I wish I could explain why this occurs 
in one region and not in another, but 
that’s just one of a great many things 
we don’t know yet. 


“Speaking of squirrels reminds me 
of the story that has been handed 
down from generation to generation 
concerning the tendency for red 
squirrels to emasculate gray squirrels. 
Many people claim that they have 
observed this misdeed on the part of 
the red squirrel, but apparently they 
have taken too much for granted. 
When a red squirrel is chasing a gray 
along the ground or along a limb, 
the nearest part of the gray’s anatomy, 
and the most convenient part to grab 
with its teeth, is the distended 
scrotum. 

In hunting season I’ve had fellows 
show me male squirrels which they 
claimed had been emasculated by red 
squirrels. But these men did not stop 
to think that the testes are ordinarily 
retained inside the abdominal cavity 
except during the mating season. For 
that reason most of the males, and 
especially the younger ones, would 
appear not to have testes during that 
time of year. These doubting 
Thomases should look inside before 
condemning the red squirrel too hard. 
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There probably are cases where a 
badly torn scrotum has become in- 
fected and the gray squirrel rendered 
sterile indirectly. Chances are, though, 
this doesn’t happen too often. 

Grandpap was waiting for me to 
finish this time and immediately 
asked me if a doe deer could have a 
fawn when she was a year old. I told 
him about the work in New York 
State where they have examined hun- 
dreds of does killed during the fall 
hunting season and others killed by 
cars. These wildlife men found that, 
under the best of range conditions 
where the deer were well fed, about 
one-third would fawn the first year. 
These probably represented the older 
yearlings born during May and early 
June. Late June and July fawns 
would be less likely to breed during 
the first fall. 


“Our black bear is the least pre- 
cocious of all our native game 
animals,” I continued, “for they may 
not breed until the third year, and 
then they ordinarily have cubs only 
every other year. A new-born cub is 
just about half the size of a newly- 
arrived porcupine. A 200 or 300 
pound bear will have cubs weighing 
about 8 to 10 ounces each, while a 10 
to 20 pound porcupine will give birth 
to a 16 ounce offspring. Not only that, 
but bear cubs are born in such a pre- 
mature state that their eyes don’t 
open for six weeks and it is another 
month before they can venture out- 
side the den. On the other hand, the 
porky is born well furred, is able to 
protect itself with its spines almost 
immediately, and is ready to eat solid 
food within a couple of days. 

“Perhaps the most interesting 
animal babies are the opossums. 


When first born an opossum is smaller 
than a honey bee and an entire litter 
of a dozen or more can be held on a 
common teaspoon. These tiny bits of 
naked flesh, which are really nothing 
more than prematurely born embryos, 
are able 


to climb hand-over-hand 





through the mother’s fur, locate and 
enter the marsupial pouch, and at. 
tach themselves to the nipples. Each 
hangs on tightly to its nipple and 
doesn’t let go for several weeks. Later, 
after they get to be the size of small 
rats, they may crawl out of the pouch 
and ride on the mother’s back. It’s an 
interesting sight to see an old ’possum 
with eight or ten babies hanging onto 
her back and tail waddling down a 
woods path. 

“The opossum is only one of many 
animals which transports its young, 
Some bats, for instance, may carry 
their three or four babies with them 
when they are hunting for insects on 
the wing at twilight. The tiny bats 
cling to their mother’s fur with both 
tooth and claw. The remarkable part 
of this feat is that the combined 
weight of the four young may exceed 
that of the mother, and yet she can 
carry them and perform her usual 
intricate maneuvers in catching in- 
sects in the air. 


“The sea otter is another. These 
rare and extremely valuable fur 
animals bear their young at sea in 
beds of kelp. They transport their 
offspring by swimming on their backs 
while clutching the tiny otters to their 
breasts. 

“But the most truly amazing of all 
parental solicitude is exhibited by 
the emperor penguins. Since they 
spend their entire lives on the frozen 
wastes of the Antarctic where no trace 
of nest material is available to in- 
sulate an egg or offspring from the 
intense cold, these birds have evolved 
an unique method for incubating the 
eggs and brooding the young. Only 
one egg is laid, and this is held in a 
pouch-like fold in the skin of the 
lower abdomen by the feet and rudi- 
mentary wings. Thus, all incubation 
is accomplished standing up! Because 
an egg would freeze almost in seconds 
in the 50, 60 or 70° below zero cold, 
the penguins cannot leave it exposed 
when hunger drives them to feed. 
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What does she do? She passes her egg 
or newly-hatched young to another 
penguin which mothers it as if it were 
its own. In fact, both males and 
females, bachelors and all, help to 
keep the eggs and tiny penguins 
warm. So eager are they to assist that 
they may literally snatch one another's 
charges, and often eggs are broken or 
baby penguins injured in fights for 
ession. This parental instinct is 

so highly developed that some may be 
found holding round pieces of ice to 
their bellies in an effort to hatch 
them. One thing certain, it would be 
a wise mother who would know her 
own son after weeks of this shuffling. 
“We have nothing which will com- 
pare with the penguin for cold 
weather mating, but our great horned 
owl doesn’t seem to mind winter 
weather either. It is usually incubat- 
ing its eggs in some abandoned crow’s 
nest or old hollow snag as early as 
February, and the young owls are 
often in the nest for two or three 


Porcupines and other small rodents often 


minerals. Deer, themselves, never devour their 


weeks while snow is still on the 
ground. No wonder they speak of 
something as being ‘tough as boiled 
owl,’ for they'd have to be tough to 
sit out in the open during February 
and March.” 

I thought perhaps I could get away 
from Grandpap and the boy at this 
point and go on about my work, but 
this time the boy was ready with a 
question: “I saw a movie once where 
a deer out West killed a rattlesnake 
with his hooves. Do our deer kill them 
like that, too?” 

“We did some experimenting on 
this subject just for our own satis- 
faction,” I told him, “but when we 
finished we were more confused than 
ever. People claim that they. have 
found dead rattlesnakes in the woods 
which were obviously trampled by a 
deer. Of course, unless they actually 
saw the performance they couldn't 
definitely say that the deer killed the 
snake because it could have been dead 
from some other cause before the 


eat deer antlers in order to get necessary 
own antlers. 
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deer worked it over. Anyway, we put 
rattlesnakes in the pens with our 
fawns, young bucks, old does, and 
even our old bucks which appeared 
to be afraid of neither man nor beast. 
A couple of these older bucks were 
‘bad ones’ for they would charge and 
attempt to kill anyone who entered 
their pens. 

“The result was always the same. 
The rattlesnake would be placed in- 
side the gate of a pen and would 
usually lie quietly for a few seconds. 
The tame and curious deer would 
approach with no evidence of fear 
until suddenly they would smell the 
snake, or it would move and begin 
to rattle, and immediately the deer 
would jump into the air as if shot 
and dash wildly to the farthest corner 
of the pen. There it would stand, or 
trot nervously back and forth, all the 
while acting like it wanted to get all 
four feet off the ground. This lifting 
of the feet was accompanied by a 
squinting of the eyes as if some strong 
gas or other irritating substance was 
hurting its eyes. The ‘bad’ bucks 
would approach a man standing in- 
side the gate with a rattler on a shovel 
with hair raised, ears laid back, and 





antlers lowered in preparation for 
the final charge, but one whiff of the 
rattler and all fight was gone. These 
big 250 pound bucks would ‘toe 
dance’ just as well as the smaller, less 
ferocious deer. So there you have it, 
do they or don’t they? 

“A lot of people think the age of 
a rattlesnake can be told by counting 
its rattles because they believe it adds 
a rattle each year. Actually, they add 
two to four a year, and average about 
three. Ordinarily, every time the skin 
is shed another rattle is exposed. 
These snakes are seldom found with 
more than ten or twelve rattles be- 
cause the end three or four keep 
breaking off or wearing off as a result 
of the intense vibration. So the num- 
ber of rattles they have means little 
if you are going to guess their age.” 

This time I managed to say “so 
long.” 

As I walked down the path toward 
the car, I glanced back toward Grand- 
pap and the boy. Grandpap was look- 
ing at his grandson and slowly shak- 
ing his head. As I opened the gate I 
heard him say, “Well I'll be dad- 
burned!” 

... The End 


Rattlesnakes placed in pens with wild deer always caused even the most beiligerent 


bucks to back up. 
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reheated before the leaping fire, 
the outdoorsman takes his ease 
and lives over the day’s stiff ,trek 
through the swampy hinterland. Bear 
sign had been everywhere, but bruin 
himself had craftily kept to the 





_ coverts, refusing to be stampeded into 


the panicky cross-country flight which 
leads past waiting riflemen. 

Before turning in for the night, the 
careful hunter checks his gear against 
the next day’s long foray across the 
timber “slashings.’””". He makes sure 
that compass and matches are all 
present and accounted for, and stows 
a few candy bars into a side pocket 
just in case. Then he walks outside 
the cabin for a look at the weather 
and meets an old friend, the mightiest 
hunter of them all. 

Stalking patiently across the south- 
eastern sky, with hunting club up- 
raised in his right hand, the great 
Orion has succumbed to the lure of 
the hunter’s moon and will prowl 
the night watches until mid-April. 
The ancient star gazers saw the skin 
of a lion he has killed hanging from 
his upraised left hand. Pacing along 
behind are his two hunting dogs, 
Sirius and Procyon, eternally coursing 








the heavens for huntsman’s trophies 
beyond the imagination of man. 

The outdoorsman renews acquaint- 
anceship with the red star Betelgeuse, 
pulsating in the right shoulder of the 
constellation, and with Rigel, mark- 
ing the left foot, a great star 14,000 
times more luminous than our sun. 
The hunter’s head is indicated by a 
little triangle of stars. It seems in- 
credible, but the full moon will fit 
into this triangle. In fact an aspirin 
tablet, held at arm’s length, will blot 
out the moon, which seems so large 
against its background of pin-point 
stars. 

Aside from the Big Dipper, perhaps 
no sky-grouping attracts so much 
attention as the three stars which 
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make up Orion’s belt. The Eskimo 
hunter watched them sparkle in the 
frosty Northern midnight and saw in 
them three steps cut in a snow bank 
by a doughty traveler. For centuries 
they have been known as the “three 
kings” to sky watchers in other lands. 

The outdoorsman shines up his 
glasses and peers at the diamond 
rosette. of the Pleiades, hanging just 
above Orion. He tries once again 
but is unable to make out with cer- 
tainty more than six of the stars in 
this misty-lighted group. Sharp eyes 
can probably distinguish seven or 
eight, arranging them in the form 
of a tiny dipper, but most persons 
see only a shimmering haze surround- 
ing the half-dozen brighter stars. 

A trout brook chatters happily 
through its sluiceway just below the 
cabin. Its music is much subdued 
from the full-throated roar of the 
Spring run-off, when the gamey 
brookies drove like flashing rainbows 
through the limpid pools. Some- 
where out in the darkness a buck 
deer snorts in proud alarm, and the 
firelight flickering in the open cabin 
door provokes a barred owl to hoots 
of indignation. 

Quite at home in that tangled 
swampland, a crafty old black bear 
eased himself along through the dark- 
ness, fully aware of the wood smoke 
and the dreaded man smell hanging 
over the thickets. Daylight would find 
him in good position to command all 
approaches to his covert, ready and 
quite able to match wits with any 
single hunter. Only a noisy “drive” 
could shake his cunning judgment 
and send him crashing wildly through 
the undergrowth. 

Now safe in the cover of the canopy 
of the night, the big bear rolled along 
a woods road to his sign tree, which 
marked the corner post of his wood- 
land domain. Here, not a mile from 
the outdoorsman who had come out 
to sample the night, he clawed great 





disdainful challenging furrows high 
up on the “visitor’s register,” an- 
nouncing to all and sundry that he 
was still actively in the bear business 
and quite able to take care of himself, 

The hunter sensed that his crafty 
quarry was out there in the waste- 
lands. That sixth sense which all 
true woodsmen possess tingled with 
the knowledge that an exciting day 
lay just ahead. 

The outdoorsman knocked the 
dottle out of his pipe and squinted up 
at the heavenly twins in the constel- 
lation Gemini. Even as ancient 
hunters swore by Gemini many hun- 
dreds of years ago he promised him- 
self, “By Jiminy! I'll get a crack at 
that big fellow tomorrow!” and 
stomped in to his bunk by the hem- 
lock-shaded window. 

Since the first pages were written in 
the Book of Days, men have searched 
unceasingly for the elixir of youth. 
Eagerly they have pounced on all 
sorts of weird nostrums, submitting 
to patent quackery their hopes and 
aspirations for a few more years. 
Ancient alchemists, pondering the 
immutabilities of life in mystic al- 
coves, tried in vain to read the riddle 
of eternity. 


The countryman, just in from a 
brisk stroll through the November 
thickets, long ago worked out his own 
prescription. Mix a hobby, prefer- 
ably of the outdoors variety, with 
plenty of sky-air; shake well and take 
at least once a week; oftener if in- 
dicated. Positive results are guaran- 
teed. 

There are so many exciting every- 
day adventures in the open that the 
outdoorsman can’t find the time to 
worry about such silly things as taut 
nerves and pressure jobs and gastric 
ulcers. Much more important are the 
rare flowers or new birds seen during 
the afternoon. Completely relaxed, 
he comes nosing into the kitchen to 
see what’s for dinner and how soon. 

Occasionally the devout country- 
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man succumbs to the Sunday morn- 
ing luxury of turning a deaf ear to 
the alarm clock. This puts him on 
his feet too late to make it to church. 
Disturbed by an uneasy conscience he 
azes out the window to find that 
another November has suddenly ar- 
rived and that Sunday morning ser- 
mons on a wide variety of pertinent 
texts are being preached in the tan- 
gled valley behind the house. 

The way to this outdoor cathedral 
leads across the back fence and 
through the tall jungle of dead weed 
stalks on the flat by the creek. On a 
high point of land at the streamside 
a colony of sycamores has flournished 
with the passing years until now they 
stand about in massive splendor, like 
so many sturdy pillars in this wood- 
land church. 

The countryman fights his way 
through grasping burdock and a host 
of the tiny pitchforks of the “Spanish 
needle.” Finally he clears the last 
obstruction and moves into the peace- 
ful nave of the streamside cathedral. 
He selects a great bole slanting up at 
just the right angle and leans back 
to hear once again the immutable wit- 
ness of the outdoors. 


A tiny breath of a breeze stirs the 
treetops and as the countryman looks 
up, the great sycamore leaves break 
free and start floating quietly down, 
one by one, to join the warm mulch 
tucked like a blanket about the “feet” 
of the huge trunks. Unperturbed by 
world-shaking events which keep man- 
kind in constant tensed disquiet, the 
great trees went serenely about the 
Master’s business, preaching the 
countryman a sermon far more elo- 
quent than could be heard from any 
pulpit. 

November days are truly melan- 
choly, the “saddest of the year’ to 
most of the busy little fellows of the 
wild bee tribes. Drones and workers 
still around now buzz off to bee 





heaven. The heavy queens chosen to 


carry on the race seek out protected 
nooks beneath stumps and rocks and 
immediately go into a dormant sleep. 
The hardy Mourning Cloak butter- 
flies crawl into bark crevices, to 
awaken during the January thaw and 
dance above the melting snow. 
This November will also be the 
twilight hour, in good earnest, for 
many hundreds of acres of beautiful 
countryside which are destined to fall 
prey to the glutted drag line monsters 
of the strip mine operations. The 
once lovely valley just beyond our 
lawns, now a desolate wasteland, is 
but typical of similar scenes across the 
land, wherever a trace of the “black 
gold” has found its price. 
. +. £ne End 
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CENTURY has fashioned great 

changes in our forests, their in- 
habitants and the hunters who follow 
their trails. The biggest change that 
has taken place is not so much in the 
animals of the forest as in the men 
who hunt them. 

The buckskin-clad follower of the 
dim trails set a standard for all 
around marksmanship that was un- 
heard of before his time and has 
probably never been equaled since. 
He was the first hunter-rifleman. By 
nature and necessity he was an 
economist. Surrounded by wild beasts 
and still wilder men, he survived be- 
cause of his knowledge of them and 
his ability to use that knowledge. 
There was no recourse to a corner 
store. The forest yielded his .shelter, 
the skins of his quarry his clothes 
and their flesh his food. Whether he 
ate or not frequently depended on his 
skill with the rifle. 

His rifle was of limited range and 
relatively low power. It was very ac- 
curate, however. Powder and _ lead 
were scarce items in those days, so 
scarce that he developed into a stalker 
who was almost as cunning as the 
game he pursued. The low power of 
his rifle made vital shots necessary. 
Still another factor which made the 
frontier hunter so deadly was the time 
that necessarily elapsed between his 
first shot and his second. Usually, one 
shot determined the outcome entirely. 

His stalking skill was not squand- 
ered by a hurried or ill-timed shot. 
His knowledge of vital spots on game 
was not wasted by haphazard shoot- 
ing. He was cool, sure, fast with the 
speed of long practice, not of jumpy 
nerves. And above all, a familiarity 
and feel of his rifle which came from 
constant handling under all condi- 
tions were his. 

Today the picture is radically 
changed. The modern day hunter 
possesses little of the skill which made 
his forefathers famous. A lack of time 





and opportunity to be outdoors is in 
large part responsible. Today’s hunter 
must acquire a large portion of his 
woodcraft from books and magazines 
devoted to the subject. Yet, to annex 
a trophy in the face of present great 
odds, he really needs a good part of 
the skill possessed by those whose 
moccasined feet trod the same paths 
150 years ago. 

Now that I’m looking back myself 
over some 45 years of deer hunting 
and over the experiences of being 
around at the demise of some 400 
whitetails, it’s inevitable that I have 
some definite ideas on killing them 
and the ability of our modern hunter 
to accomplish it in an efficient and 
humane manner. 


In spite of all the progress made 
in the science of ballistics, the out- 
standing feature of the buckskin era 
is just as necessary today as it was 
then. The knowledge of where to aim 
for a vital spot and the ability to hit 
it cannot be replaced by high velocity, 
improved sights, more power, and 
other extravagant claims to the con- 
trary. 

Looking at the factors that cause 
lost trophies and cripples today, we 
find that ignorance of the physio- 
logical locations and functions of vital 
organs of game stands close to the 
top. The average hunter possesses a 
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very hazy idea of these organs and is 
further confused by misleading 
axioms handed down from old timers 
such as the “Butt o’ the lights,” be- 
hind the shoulder, etc. Add to these 
such terms as nerve shock, explosive 
effect, paralysis and a host of others 
and it’s small wonder that the hunter 
of 1950 gets hopelessly confused. 

On top of all this, he shoots a deer 
which runs a quarter mile. On dress- 
ing it he finds a part of the heart 
shot away and he then and there is 
convinced “the hull kit and caboodle 
of them don’t know what they’re talk- 
ing about.” This I know from per- 
sonal experience. One shot kills be- 
came a fetish with me. Service as a 
medic on the front in the first World 
War gave me some knowledge of 
wounds. Study of wounds on game 
with frequent checks by doctors who 
were big game hunters convinced me 
that there were sound, explainable 
reasons for the variations in behavior 
and tenacity of life of all living things. 

So, in trying to give a clear picture 
of vital points of aim, it is essential 
to analyze anatomical, physiological 
and ballistic factors that cause tissue 
damage, bone destruction and death. 
In order to proceed in an orderly 
manner we will designate these 
factors, each of which can alter the 
effect of a given wound. Since ana- 
tomical and physiological factors are 
interdependent, we will consider 
them both as one. Ballistic factors con- 
sist of caliber, weight and sectional 
density of the bullet, velocity and 
bullet construction and shape. 

Obviously the extent of any injury 
depends on the location of the wound. 
Thus, with constant ballistic factors, 
the killing power of a wound of a 
given size is related only to the ana- 
tomical structure damaged. For ex- 
ample, a bullet wound of the heart is 
rapidly fatal while a wound of equal 
extent affecting only fat, muscle or 
bone would not be fatal in itself. If 
the wound is in the abdominal cavity, 


fatal results depend on the extent of 
tissue damage or loss of blood. The 
killing effects of such a wound are 
increased by such factors as the dis- 
integration of the bullet or a larger 
size bullet. 

Thus we find two factors determine 
the killing qualities of a wound: (1) 
Its location, and (g) its extent. Of 
the two, it is readily apparent that 
location is vastly more important 
since a small wound in a vital area 
will cause death while a large wound 
in a relatively non-vital area may 
allow the game to escape. 

Now, in dropping an animal in his 
tracks, there are two or possibly three 
shots which can be depended upon. 
The brain shot is undoubtedly the 
one shot that can be relied on for an 
instant kill. It has long been a favorite 
of noted hunters of dangerous game, 
stalked at close range. There are, 
however, a lot of drawbacks to the 
brain shot which will be discussed 
later. 


Probably the most practical as well 
as the most effective shot for dropping 
an animal in his tracks is the spine 
shot. This is because of its extent and 
the fact that it can be made from a 
great number of shooting angles. It 
is not necessarily guaranteed to give 
an instant kill but the functions of 
the spinal cord—the conduction of the 
nerve impulses controlling voluntary 
motion—are vital. Therefore, any in- 
jury to the spinal cord results in loss 
of voluntary motion or paralysis of 
all parts controlled by the nerves be- 
low the damaged portion of the spine. 
If the shot strikes to the rear of the 
shoulders, for example, the body and 
hind quarters suffer loss of voluntary 
motion. A large buck, which I boldly 
approached when thus struck, pulled 
himself towards me with his front 
legs. The hair on his neck stood out 
in a ruff and his eyes spat green fire. 
I put on the brakes in a hurry. 

If the shot lands in front of the 


shoulders, all four quarters are af- 














































The knowledge of where to aim for a 
vital spot and the ability to hit it cannot 
be replaced by the science of ballistics. 


fected and the animal is able to move 
only the neck and head. Shots in the 
upper neck region are rapidly fatal 
due to the fact that respiration is 
paralyzed. The chief advantage of the 
spine shot lies in the fact that they 
hold the animal so that a second and 
more deliberate shot may be. taken. 
This is greatly to be desired on some 
occasions in these days of mass hunt- 
ing when a deer that runs even a hun- 
dred yards may wind up with some- 
one else’s tag on it. 

The next important target area is 
the chest cavity. Here the heart is of 
prime importance. Injury to this vital 
organ or to the large blood vessels 
entering or leaving it usually is ac- 
companied by such severe hemorrhage 
that death follows rapidly from cir- 
culatory failure. Often a heart shot 
will drop an animal in its tracks but 
by no means will it invariably cause 








this effect. Too many men have been 
killed or injured at close quarters by 
dangerous game after making this 
shot to pin complete faith on it as a 
stopper. If an animal is standing and 
is not excited, it is liable to drop in 
its tracks. But if an animal is fright- 
ened or angered, several seconds may 
elapse before the loss of effective cir- 
culation to the brain results in loss of 
consciousness. Tests on condemned 
men have shown this time lapse in 
humans to be approximately 15 
seconds. Thus it can be seen that an 
animal fast on its feet and in favor- 
able terrain could travel quite some 
distance. 

Another great factor in _ chest 
wounds is the extent and location of 
damage to the lungs. Chest wounds 
may produce rapid death by loss of 
blood, interference with respiration 
or a combination of the two. If the 
damage is near the central part of 
the lung,.death from hemhorrage is 
usually rapid because of damage to 
the large blood vessels connecting the 
heart and lungs. Wounds on the outer 
portions of the lungs may or may not 
be fatal. In any event they allow the 
animal to escape and in many cases 
probably cause slow death from 
gradual and prolonged loss of blood. 

Wounds of other parts of the body 
are not fatal in many instances. When 
they do produce death, it is due to 
hemorrhage which is not rapid 
enough to prevent the escape of the 
animal. In either case an animal is 
subjected to painful suffering and is 
wasted as a trophy or meat. From a 
practical standpoint, the bullet should 
be delivered to an anatomical point 
where death will follow as rapidly as 
possible for both humane reasons as 
well as preventing loss of an animal. 

Now we come to the question of 
“why does one animal drop to a shot 
(a heart shot for instance) and an- 
other run some distance?” There are 
two reasons. A great many hunters 
have only a hazy idea of the location 
of the heart. They are apt to call 
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any shot in the shoulder area a heart 
shot. Secondly, there are some set 
physiological conditions which effect 
the reaction of an animal to a wound. 
These reactions will vary in the in- 
dividual animal and will vary in 
degree among different species. > 

Fear or anger cause certain physio- 
logic changes by means of nerve re- 
flexes and release of adrenelin into 
the blood stream. The heart rate, 
blood pressure and respiratory rate 
are increased. The blood circulation 
is partly transferred from the less im- 
portant organs to the brain and 
muscles. These changes are the same 
whether they are induced by fear or 
anger and explain why some animals 
will go down to the shot while others 
will fight or flee from an identical 
wound. 

Before turning to ballistic factors 
that have a large bearing on the 
damage inflicted, it would be well to 
clarify some terms which might con- 
fuse the average hunter. Paralysis, 
medically speaking, is loss of volun- 
tary action. It does not kill in itself 
unless it paralyzes the muscles of 
respiration. 

Shock is another term that is used 
to denote hitting power. This shock 
has no basis of fact, medically speak- 
ing. Shock is a state of low blood 
pressure, rapid pulse and respiration 
and eventual loss of consciousness. As 
far as a wound is concerned, shock 
could only occur from severe blood 
loss. From a ballistics standpoint one 
of the old, big-bore “coal burners” 
would be likely to produce shock far 
more quickly than the modern day 
“super-duper.” 

In discussing ballistic factors, we 
won't go into the matter of cartridges 
and rifles, but, rather, will stick to 
those factors that are directly related 
to the damage created by the wound 
itself. Since it is the bullet that in- 
flicts the actual damage, let’s con- 
sider the factors that control the ex- 
tent of it. 


The caliber or diameter is the na- 
tural starting point. A bullet fired at 
low velocity would produce a wound 
“channel” from the point of entry 
to the point of exit of approximately 
the same diameter as the bullet that 
caused it. This is the reason that large 
caliber revolvers are preferred by ex- 
perienced men. 


Next comes the bullet weight be- 
cause of its bearing in respect to pene- 
tration. The amount of penetration 
is determined by the momentum of 
the projectile. The momentum is the 
product of weight times velocity. 
Thus, with two bullets moving at 
equal speed, the heavies one would 
possess the greatest penetration, pro- 
viding the shape and resistance factors 
were identical. This is generally re- 
ferred to as the sectional density. 
That is, the ratio of the bullet weight 
or length to the diameter. So, of two 
bullets of the same weight but dif- 
ferent calibers, the smaller caliber 


Aim for the center of the chest if it is 
facing you, the point of the shoulder if it 
is front quartering. 
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would have the greatest sectional 
density and the greatest penetration, 
other factors being equal. 

Velocity is a major factor in wound 
area and severity. A look at a flash 
photo of a bullet in flight shows air 
or sound waves caused by displace- 
ment. Upon impact, similar waves are 
set up, but with this difference. Air 
waves are compressible while tissue, 
being more or less fluid, is not. The 
greater the velocity, the larger the 
waves that are finally dissipated at the 
body surface. This accounts for the 
exit of a wound being larger than 
the point of entrance. As the velocity 
is increased, the distribution of the 
wave force is more widespread and 
the more difficult their release at the 
body surface becomes. The waves 
move through the tissues at impact 
velocity while the velocity of the 
bullet itself is being slowed down by 
tissue resistance. Consequently, the 
wave force may be widely distributed 
immediately on the initial penetra- 





tion of the bullet. Such is the effect 
of ultra-high velocity rifles of the 220 
Swift class on small animals when the 
waves are released from their entire 
body fluid simultaneously. 

There is an additional form of 
velocity that has an unpredictable in- 
fluence on the damage inflicted on 
tissue. This is spin, or rotational 
velocity. Spin has a gyroscopic effect 
that keeps the bullet stable in flight. 
The lineal velocity is greatly effected 
by air resistance; the rotational veloc- 
ity is only slightly so. When this 
gyroscopic stability is effected’ by 
bone, heavy muscle, or tissue, it be- 
haves in a manner similar to that of 
a spinning top. It may dive or strike 
off its course at an angle, greatly en- 
larging the extent of the wound. The 
higher the velocity, the more damage 
it inflicts to tissue. However, such 
erratic behavior cannot be depended 
upon. 

Now that we have a working knowl- 
edge of wounds and their effect on 


The heart, contrary to popular belief, does not lie behind the shoulder. It is located 
almost directly under it at a point corresponding to the elbow. 
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various organs, let’s pass on to the 
best points of aim. The important 
point here is to pick a caliber that 
has adequate penetration and a cor- 
rect bullet type that will hold to- 
gether long enough to achieve pene- 
tration on the size animal we pro- 
ose to shoot. 

On light bodied animals, such as 
deer, any of our commonly accepted 
rifles will do the trick on side or 
quartering shots. On raking shots 
from the rear, I have had failures 
from several high velocity rifles. One 
I recall was the 150 grain at 300 feet 
per second in the go-o6. The bullet 
went squarely between the hams, then 
went to pieces in the abdominal 
cavity. The buck had to be trailed a 
considerable distance. This bullet, 
however, was a killer on side or 
quartering shots. I changed to a 
western round nose at 2600 feet and 
had no trouble from any angle. As 
g5 percent of our eastern hunters will 
do their shooting at deer, we will 
consider matters from that angle. 
What is true on deer is true on any 
herbivorous animal and largely true 
on bear. 

The brain shot, while deadly when 
made, is probably the least desirable 
under most circumstances. The brain 
is a small mark occupying only from 
5 to 10 percent of the head area. A 
miss all too often condemns an animal 
to a slow death from starvation with 
broken jaws. This point of aim is also 
mounted on a highly mobile target 
that may turn unexpectedly causing 
a complete miss. Add the chance of 
ruining a good trophy head and it 
becomes a last resort shot. 

The neck is another deadly point 
of aim. There the spine must be 
struck or a cripple results. As the 
spine fills only about 10 percent of 
the neck area, it is little better than 
the brain shot. The spine itself pre- 
sents a very small mark from most 
angles but there is one time when it 
is the best. That is, when you are 


standing to the rear and a little above 
an animal. Then it presents a long 
target in which elevation can be dis- 
regarded. If aim is taken well for- 
ward, a close miss can result in a fatal 
shot. It is desirable under favorable 
conditions when an animal must be 
stopped in its tracks. 

The heart is next in importance 
although for the reasons already 
stated, the animal may or may not 
travel some distance. The lungs are 
a much better point of aim. While 
hits on the outer lobes do little im- 
mediate damage, a hit in the base is 
liable to strike the heart as well. Then 
the chance of damage to the large 
blood vessels such as the aorta, 
cardiac arteries and jugular vein are 
good, causing death in a matter of 
seconds. It also gives considerable lee- 
way in placing your bullet. A miss 
a little in front will break one or both 
shoulders. You must break both 
shoulders to stop an animal but some- 
times one will slow him down for a 
second shot. 

The abdominal cavity has little 
merit as an aiming point. While some- 
times an ultra-high velocity rifle will 
give a quick kill if shot at close range, 
a lower velocity means a long chase. 
There is no certainty in this shot and 
it should be avoided at all times. 

There is one shot that is probably 
the best of all when made from the 
side or sharp quartering position. 
That is a fairly high shoulder shot. 
Until recently I never had heard of 
any authoritative explanation .as to 
why this is so. But Dr. George Crile, 
a world famed surgeon and big game 
hunter from Cleveland, Ohio, im- 
pressed by the number of “accidents” 
among lion hunters who had inflicted 
mortal wounds on the king of beasts, 
set out to find a sure stopping shot. 
He experimented on antelope and 
lions through dissection. He found 
the high shoulder shot is a nerve shot 
with large blood vessels in close prox- 
imity. Properly made it results in 
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paralysis and hemorrhage. The point 
of aim should lie between the spine 
and shoulder. The fact that vital 
areas surround this point makes it the 
best when the shooting angle is right. 

To sum up this “one shot, one kill” 
business; there are a few rules that 
have stood the test of time. Some 35 
years ago, Colonel John Caswell, a 
distinguished rifleman who had killed 
a great number of African, Indian, 
and American game animals, laid 
down what I have found to be the 
best rules under all conditions for 
killing big game. 

Aim for the opposite shoulder if 
the animal is broadside or quartering. 
Aim for the center of the chest if it 
is facing you, the point of the 
shoulder if it is front quartering. If 
a rear shot is taken at a running deer, 


This is a MAN—not a DEER! Make sure of yo 





hold way low on that white spot. 
Remember the tail is the largest part 
of the white spot. 

Of course, the one hitch to all the 
foregoing is that these ideal points of 
aim may be obscured by brush, trees, 
or boulders or it may be moving 
rapidly over the adjacent landscape. 
No one can help you here. It’s strictly 
a matter for your own judgment. But, 
above all, make sure of your target 
before you shoot. Better to wait and 
have the animal mysteriously dis- 
appear before a clear shot presents 
itself than to shoot at some indistinct 
target which might turn out to be a 
fellow hunter. Use these aiming 
points if you can clearly see them— 
wait for another opportunity if you 
can’t. 

... Whe: End 


ur target before you shoot. 
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Sportsmen’s Food Plot Project 


According to Game Protector 
Claude Kelsey, Troutville, the Trout- 
ville Conservation Club, Helvetia 
Sportsmen’s Club and Stump Creek 
Rod and Gun Club recently joined 
together and combined their resources 
in a common effort to aid and assist 
wildlife. The results were four sepa- 
rate plots of buckwheat planted in a 
section of Clearfield County known 
as the “wilderness area.” The seeds 
for these plots were donated by co- 
operative farmers. The plowing and 
preparation of the ground was also 
done by farmers and paid for by the 
sportsmen out of their club funds. 
The plots are geographically located 
so as to give maximum benefit to 
wildlife, especially deer and _ wild 
turkeys. 


Slickville Sportsmen’s Club 


On Sunday, September 1oth, a com- 
mittee of the Slickville Sportsmen’s 
Club composed of President W. Bur- 
lock, Secretary R. V. Gabriel, F. Tom, 
W. Lobadinsky, L. R. Gabriel, A. 
Kapusta and E. Simon released 195 
twelve-week old pheasants under the 
supervision of Game Protector L. L. 
Logan and Deputy William Balest. 
The birds included 100 banded cocks 
and 95 hens were released on nearby 
farms while 5 cock birds and go hens 
were held for post-season release. Club 
member Andrew Kapusta and _ his 
wife, Eleanor, did a remarkable job 
in raising the birds from day-old 
chicks supplied by the Game Com- 
mission, losing less than 8 percent of 
the 250 birds received. 


Georgetown Conservation Club 


The Georgetown Conservation 
Club recently held its annual three- 
day outing at the Georgetown Settle- 
ment Camp at Mountain Lake. High- 
lighting the affair were competitive 
outdoor sports events. Trophies il- 
lustrating appropriate outdoor figures 
were awarded winner. This club has 
been actively engaged in forest and 
wildlife conservation for the past few 
years. Last spring club members 
planted 6,000 game food and cover 
trees in the Wilkes-Barre Mountain 
Area in an effort to improve game 
habitat. An expansion of the re- 
forestation program is planned for 
next spring. Forest fire prevention 
and control is another of their major 
conservation activities. Hundreds of 
fire prevention posters have been 
placed in surrounding woodlands 
and local school children have been 
provided with literature on the sub- 
ject. Two fully equipped and well 
trained forest fire crews have been 
organized within the club under 
Forest Wardens Walter Dorzinski and 
Peter J. Papsun. Other phases of the 
club’s conservation work include re- 
stocking, predator control, shelter 
building and winter feeding. Mem- 
bers in charge of the conservation 
program are Charles Yankoski, Gil- 
bert Reilly, Daniel Arch, Andrew 
Gutkoski, and Donald Pickett. The 
Georgetown Conservation Club is 
affliated with the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Club and has 
a clubroom at the Georgetown Settle- 
ment, a community recreation center 
sponsored by the Community Chest. 
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Hal Harrison Photo. 


A monument to a sportsman who was killed by a careless hunter has been erected near 
the scene of the tragedy by the Elk County Sportsmen’s Association. The memorial is 
for Harold F. Martin, 28, who lived at 326 Cedarhurst Street, Pittsburgh, and who was 
shot and killed by an unknown hunter in the Laurel Run section of Elk County on 


November 30, 1948. 


An old CCC camp near Portland Mills was chosen as the site for the memorial stone. 
The camp, near the spot where the tragedy occurred, is a gateway to Elk County big 
game country, and a place where many hunters will pass it enroute to the woods. Game 
Protector Ed Richards, Portland Mills, first suggested the memorial. Elk County sports- 
men immediately established a fund from contributions made by member clubs and 
L. C. Straessley, of Johnsonburg, donated the stone. 


York IWLA 


The York Chapter, Izaak Walton 
League of America, sponsored some- 
thing new and different early in 
September when they held a York 
County sporting dog auction. The 
event enabled dog enthusiasts to try 
and buy or sell rabbit or bird dogs. 
The Chapter auctioned dogs for those 
who had them to sell, keeping a per- 
centage of the selling price. Owners 
were allowed to set the lowest price 
they would accept for their dogs and 
the chapter made every effort to 
honestly guarantee each dog as pre- 
sented. Headed by member Ralph 
Rineholt, the “Ikes’” handled some 
fine dogs from York, Lancaster, 
Adams and Dauphin Counties. 





Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association 

Highlight of the regular September 
meeting of the Hellertown Sports- 
men’s Association was a demonstra- 
tion of the Identacode System for 
permanently marking dogs by tatoo- 
ing, given by a local dog breeder. 
Club Secretary K. H. Nauman re- 
ports that 107 twelve week old 
pheasants have been liberated in open 
territory and that the club plans to 
purchase ten dozen Missouri rabbits 
this season for restocking. A series 
of shoots was held every other Sunday 
prior to the hunting season opening 
dates to give club members and 
friends an opportunity to sharpen up 
their shooting eyes. 
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TREES OF PENNSYLVANIA—Wil- 
liam C. Grimm. Stackpole & Heck, 
Inc., The Telegraph Press Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Price $5.00. 

“What kind of tree is that?” Wil- 
ham C, Grimm, who spent 20 years 
roaming his native Pennsylvania 
woodlands, sketch-pad in hand, has 
at last achieved a truly satisfactory 
answer. His “Trees of Pennsylvania” 
published this fall by Stackpole and 
Heck, Inc., presents the distinguishing 
characteristics of the state’s native 
and more common imported trees 
with such simple clarity that identi- 
fication, regardless of the season, be- 
comes as simple as A-B-C. Grimm's 
painstakingly detailed sketches em- 
phasize those characteristics which 
have proved most practical for field 
study—the mature leaves, the twigs, 
buds and bark. 

Grimm was born in the South Hills 
section of Pittsburgh and quickly de- 
veloped a love for the out-of-doors. 
For a number of years he was actively 
engaged in Boy Scout work in Alle- 
gheny County and served as Scout- 
master and as nature counsellor in 
Scout Camps. He majored in botany 


at the University of Pittsburgh, 
graduating with a B.S. degree in 1935. 
From 1937 to 1939 he was engaged 
in nature education work with the 
Pittsburgh Bureau of Parks and since 
1939 has been affiliated with the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
principally in wildlife research. 

Although the book is scientifically 
accurate in every detail, most of the 
scientific terminology associated with 
tree study has been eliminated. The 
original sketches, and the descriptive 
text accompanying them, cover 137 
different kinds of trees in 29 different 
families. The extent to which in- 
dividual trees are utilized by wildlife 
has been discussed to a much greater 
extent than in most previous tree 
manuals. The opening chapters on 
how trees grow and how trees are dis- 
tributed read almost as fascinatingly 
as fiction. 

For nearly a quarter-century, since 
Dr. Joseph S. Illick’s “Pennsylvania 
Trees” went out of print there has 
been no illustrated manual pertaining 
to the trees of the state. “Trees of 
Pennsylvania” meets a growing need 
for a popular manual on trees for 
schools, garden clubs, youth organiza- 
tions, sportsmen, and a host of in- 
dividuals who are interested in trees 
and desire to get better acquainted 
with them. 





NUMBER OF FOREST FIRES WENT UP LAST YEAR 


There were 11 per cent more forest fires during the past year than in 
the preceding 12 months, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. In 
spite of this increase, however, the total acreage burned was substantially 
less, according to Lyle F. Watts, chief of the U. S. Forest Service. 


















































In 1949, forest fires swept 15,397,419 acres; in the preceding year 16,556,780 
acres were burned. The number of fires in 1949 was 193-774; in 1948 there 
were 174,189. Although there was an increase in the number of fires, the 
total still remained below the all-time average of 210,000 a year. The 
Forest Service states that dry spells in ‘many parts of the country and 
severe lightning storms in the West contributed to the increase in the 
number of fires last year, but by far the most important cause of fire is 
human carelessness. It is the responsibility of everyone who goes into the 
woods to be careful with campfires and discarded smoking materials. The 
number of forest fires probably could be cut in half if every motorist 
would use the ashtrays which are standard equipment in all modern 
automobiles. 
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One of Pennsylvania's early-day Game Protectors met with armed resistance in four out 
rd —_ attempts to make arrests and solved the difficult situations in his own inimitable 
ashion. 
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CONSERVATION HISTORY 


(Continued from October Issue) 


CHAPTER IV 
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“anaes finally crowned their ef- 
forts and in 1895 these sportsmen 
succeeded in having a law passed by 
the Legislature authorizing the Gov- 
ernor to appoint a Game Commission 
of six men. No appropriations were 
made for the operating expense of 
this Commission. The Commission- 
ers were to serve without salary and 
pay their own expenses. 

It was apparently a deliberate in- 
tent on the part of the politicians to 
hamper them as much as possible. 
Looking back now, the attitude 
seemed to have been—“Oh, let the 
hunters have their Commission and 
shut them up. If we don’t let them 
have any money to operate they can’t 
do much damage and if by any chance 
they should happen to succeed, we 
will get the credit.” 

On November 17, 1896, the Hon- 
orable William A. Stone, then Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania appointed Wil- 
lam M. Kennedy, Charles B. Pen- 
rose, James H. Warden, W. Hayward 
Myers, Coleman K. Sober and J. O’H. 
Denny, all sportsmen, four of whom 
were members of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association. 

These men chose as their President, 
William M. Kennedy, an enthusiastic 
sportsman, banker and former Mayor 
of the City of Allegheny. They se- 








cured the services of Dr. B. H. 
Warren, State Ornithologist as Sec- 
retary, who served until 1898, when 
Dr. Joseph Kalbfus became Secretary. 
The Doctor was a dentist by profes- 
sion and had also studied law. Since 
there was no salary connected with 
the job, he worked at his profession 
during the day and carried on the 
business of the Commission by night. 

Without funds or power the young 
Commission was rather a puny organi- 
zation, weak in everything except the 
strength of character of the men who 
formed it and those men so solidly 
behind it. 

At any rate, the Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen had their Commission. 
Less intrepid men would have been 
frightened by what confronted these 
first Commissioners. They were 
pledged to enforce the game laws that 
existed then, without a penny for 
operating expenses, in a State that 
sprawled over 45,126 square miles. 
They were supposed to secure new 
and generally beneficial legislation 
from an entirely hostile group of 
politicians. There was opposition 
at every turn, even by the very hun- 
ters they were trying to help. 

The first appointees to the Com- 
mission set the pattern which, with 
few exceptions, has been followed 
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Dr. B. H. Warren, first Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. He began 
his service in 1896 and retired on July 7, 
1898. 


throughout the years. They were se- 
lected primarily for their recognized 
or professional ability and especially 
for their standing in the commu- 
nities from which they came. Usually 
they were men with substantial in- 
comes—men, who could not be hired 
to do the Commission’s work, which 
they performed voluntarily. 

More important, still, they were 
men of character and integrity, in- 


dependent and _ non-partisan in 
thought and deed, and above seek- 
ing jobs for themselves and friends, 
There were no plums to hand out 
in those days and there are none to- 
day. 

The men who have followed them 
through the years serving their State 
in this work have been selfless, in 
that they have labored for the com- 
mon good and not for any advantages 
to themselves. Most hunters forget 
that their Commissioners work with- 
out pay and many dollars are ex- 
pended out of their own personal 
funds in carrying on the work. 

From the beginning most Commis- 
sioners were selected without regard 
for their political affiliations and 
usually represented both major 
parties. Consequently, Pennsylvania's 
Game Commission has never been a 
political football, despite several at- 
tempts to make it such. 

For instance, Dr. Charles Penrose, 
who was a Commissioner for twenty- 
three years and President of the body 
for twelve years, was very instru- 
mental in keeping the Commission 
on a non-partisan basis. His brother 
was United States Senator Boies Pen- 
rose and leader of the Republican 
Party for many years. When politi- 
cal friends importuned the Senator 
to insist that employes of the Game 
Commission be selected on the basis 
of political ability, the Senator would 
always say: “That is a matter in 
which my brother Charles is inter- 
ested and I shall abide by his judg- 
ment.” 

All appointments to the Commis- 
sion had to meet the requirements for 
the work and the staff was selected 
for efficiency and knowledge, rather 
than politics. Great care was taken 
in the selection of the staff and this 
policy was strictly adhered to until 
1924, when the competitive examina- 
tion plan for the selection of field 
officers was instituted. 

The Commission has always acted 
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on the assumption that it represents 
all the people of the State and not 
just the hunters. It has been since 
its inception the guardian of all 
wildlife in the state for all persons, 
realizing that all wildlife is bound 
up inextricably in nature’s pattern. 
* Even in those earliest days, many 
idealistic things were planned, but 
those first Commissioners were also. 
practical realists and knew that their 
foremost problem was enforcement of 
what laws were on the statute books. 
Other things could wait. They must 
first halt the illegal practices that 
threatened the remnants of game left. 
This decision was followed by one 
of the bloodiest, most perplexing and 
interesting chapters in the Commis- 
sion’s history. “Tough Game Protec- 
tors laid down the law to equally 
tough hunters in the woods, some- 
times facing known and armed crimi- 
nals in the pursuit of their duty. It 
is extremely doubtful if Game Pro- 
tectors were considered good insur- 
ance risks in those days. 
Enforcement was a delicate matter 
from the very beginning. The Com- 
missioners had to pick the men with 
the greatest care. The ideal was a 
Game Protector who would be utterly 
fair and impattial in all dealings with 
lawbreakers, but also, would be strict 
enough and rugged enough to stand 
up to some of the roughest characters 
in the state. These men had to go 
into the woods and face armed in- 
dividuals who knew they were break- 
ing the law and realized that, if ar- 
rested, punishment would be the re- 
sult. 


An Act of 1901 made it unlawful to 
interfere with Game Protectors in 
the discharge of their duty or for 
resisting arrest, but this didn’t mean 
much to the lawbreaker holding a 
gun in the woods with no one to see. 
Being shot at was almost a common 
occurrence and according to early 
Commission reports, hardly a week 
passed by without an assault of some 


kind upon one of the officers. 

For example, Game Protector Joe 
Berrier met with armed resistance in 
four out of five attempts to make ar- 
rests in Luzerne County and solved 
the difficult situation in his own in- 
imitable fashion. He was compelled 
to use ‘“‘extreme force’’ as the records 
put it, hammering two of the men 
to the ground with his fists and shoot- 
ing the hat off the head of the third 
man. 

How he persuaded the fourth man 
to put down his gun and behave was 
not recorded, but Joe had a reputa- 
tion for being both tough and fair. 
Beside that a lot of people knew he 
carried a pair of .32 automatic pis- 
tols in his coat and he was known 
to shoot through the coat pockets 
quite accurately, which might account 
for his success as a persuader. 

Enforcement of the game laws was 
entirely new to Pennsylvania and it 
stirred up a hornets nest when law- 
breakers found out the Commission 
meant business. The Commission 


William M. Kennedy, of Alleghany, first 
president of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. He served from November 17, 
1896, to November 17, 1905. 
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established a policy that can be de- 
fined as “firm leniency,” a_ policy 
which has been followed ever since 
by the Commission field officers in 
their dealings with violators. 

Sportsmen and Commission work- 
ing together managed to wrangle 
through the legislature laws prohibit- 
ing the sale of certain kinds of game 
in the state; the shipment of all kinds 
of game out of the state; the spring 
shooting of wild waterfowl; and, the 
killing of song and _insectivorous 
birds for any reason, except strictly 
scientific purposes. These laws re- 
ceived national recognition and were 
soon adopted by other states and sev- 
eral provinces in Canada. 

Getting these laws on the statute 
books was not an easy job, for there 
were all sorts of political stumbling 
blocks and lobbying against their 
passage, by marketeers and an as- 
sociation of wealthy men, all non- 
resident, who claimed by virtue of 
an Act of 1871, they had the right 
to do as they pleased regardless of 
subsequent laws. 

Difficult as it was to push through 
Legislation, that was mild compared 
to the difficult task of enforcing these 
laws. An Act passed in 1899, set 
up the Constables of the State as 
Game Wardens for their respective 
Counties. This made it practically 
impossible to enforce the laws, since 
almost without exception the Con- 
stables either refused outright, or just 
simply neglected to do their duty. 

While the Commission was _per- 
mitted the employment of 10 Game 

‘ectors and 46 Deputies by law, 

. of funds did not permit such a 
staff. The Commission was com- 
pelled to employ Deputy Game Pro- 
tectors, who received as pay, one-half 
the fines assessed against the law vio- 
lators plus ten dollass for conviction, 
as prescribed by law. This system 


made many enemies for the Commis- 
sion, particularly among the viola- 
Therefore, the staff of the Com- 


tors. 
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mission was much to small to cope 
with the situation, and they could 
little more than demonstrate the pos- 
sibilities of the law. However, in 
1g03, they managed to push to con- 
viction some 180 cases and lost 36, 

In addition, there was definite eyj- 
dence on the part of the Justices try- 
ing the cases to evade the law, not 
being in accord with it. Many in- 
ventions and subterfuges were prac- 
ticed to avoid the penalties of the 
law, such as trying the case hours 
before the time set and acquitting the 
violator without hearing the _ evi- 
dence, or marking the docket “ac- 
quitted” without benefit of trial. All 
these things made it most difficult to 
get convictions even in cases where 
the violations were flagrant and evi- 
dence conclusive. 

In the meantime the Sportsmen 
and Commission fought for an ap- 
propriation to carry on the work. In 
1897, they were finally rewarded with 
the munificent sum of $800 to be 
used for postage and express for the 
next biennium. Until this time the 
work was carried on and expenses 
paid from the personal funds of the 
Commissioners and whatever aid 
they could solicit from those inter- 
ested. In 1goi, they succeeded in 
having the ante raised to $3,000 for 
the biennium, or $1500 dollars a year. 

About this time another very grave 
situation arose to plague the Com- 
mission, due to the passage of an 
Act in 1901, requiring non-resident 
hunters to secure a license before 
hunting in the Commonwealth. The 
idea of having an un-naturalized for- 
eign born resident secure a license 
to hunt did not set well with the 
foreign element, particularly the 
Italian people. 

In his report to the Board of Com- 
missioners in 1903, Dr. Kalbfus wrote: 
“The majority of these people seem 
to have no understanding of the law, 
claiming that this is a free country, 
and as such,. they have the right to 
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do as they please. Some are vicious, 
as has been clearly demonstrated by 
the shooting in different parts of the 
State, of numbers of our citizens this 
fall among the rest one of our Dep- 
uty Protectors, E. W. Campbell of 
Pittston, who, in turn, was compelled 
to shoot his man to save his life.” 

This situation grew steadily worsé 
and officers who tried to make an ar- 
rest, were met by scores of people 
armed with guns, knives, shovels, 
picks, in fact, anything they could 
lay their hands on. They had calls 
and signals arranged, through which 
they warned their people of the ap- 
proach of an officer or impending 
danger, and it was impossible to make 
arrests or secure convictions in al- 
most every instance. When one of 
their number was arrested someone 
always appeared, paid the fine and 
obtained the release of the one ar- 
rested. 

No one should imagine for a mo- 


ment that the actual decision to form 
the Board of Game Commissioners 
nor its debut on the scene, immedi- 
ately caused Pennsylvania to blossom 
again into the hunter’s heaven it once 
had been. 

The early years of the Commission 
into whose lap was dumped this Pan- 
dora’s box of trouble is a record of 
heartaches, villification, antagonism 
and _ indifference—relieved only by 
the knowledge that the Commission 
was on the right track and by a cer- 
tain grim humor that some of the 
ridiculous early situations provided. 

Nevertheless, the two black cen- 
turies of senseless slaughter ended in 
1896 with the naming of the Com- 
mission and every advantage the hun- 
ter has dates back. to that period 
when a few courageous men took over 
the control of game in a state which 
had practically no game left. 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 


Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, the first full-time Secretary and Chief Game Protector of the Penn- 
syluania Game Commission, might well be considered the “Father of Wildlife Conserva- 
tion of Pennsylvania.” Through his resourcefulness, undaunted courage, and tireless 
energy while serving the Commission from July 1898 to August 1919, he overcame almost 
insurmountable obstacles, aroused public opinion and helped to blaze the trail for a 


lasting wildlife restoration policy. 
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When rouse Go Wad 


By JIM HAYES 


erage ean the grouse, swayed on 
the drumming log. His body 
weaved from side to side, as if in 
rhythm to some primeval chant. 
Autumn wind rustled dry leaves as 
the sun sank red behind misty ranges 
and the moon rose, full and pale. 

The bird drew back his head. His 
breast swelled, his tail feathers ex- 
tending to full fan. He began to 
drum, beating his wings faster and 
faster until the sound was the roll 
of a muffled drum then sub- 
siding into single beats and 
silence. The grouse shook himself, 
ruffing his feathers. 

Thunder grouse hopped trom the 
log, ran swiftly, and roared up, scat- 
tering leaves as he flushed. Above 
the pine-tops he leveled and began 
winging down the valley. Faster came 
the wingbeats, and stronger, as if 
speed, only speed, could drive the 
madness from his brain. Hurtling 
blindly at top speed, he did not see 
the giant oak looming out of the 
darkness . 

Next day, Bill Davis, a farm boy, 
picked up a dead grouse and ex- 
amined it. Feathers were strewed 
at the base of the big oak. Bill 
thought it queer, finding a dead 
grouse this way. He tossed the bird 
aside and continued his walk, won- 
dering. 

Unknown to Bill, as to many, this 
grouse was a victim of “‘crazy flight,” 
one of the strangest and most mys- 
terious of all wildlife phenomenon. 
It is associated with the ‘fall shuffle,” 
a term used to describe the breakup 
of broods, when young birds go off 
on their own. 

The “shuffle” begins usually in 
September. The young grouse, which 





have ranged with the mother bird 
since hatching, begin to quarrel. 
Their wild instincts take them more 
and more from the brood; but al- 
ways, at dusk, they return to roost 
with the group. With the first frost 
and the falling of leaves, their rest- 
lessness grows more frenzied. And, 
as the month runs its course, bicker- 
ing between young grouse increases 
until, one by one, they drift off by 
themselves. 


This isolation, finding themselves 
alone for the first time, increases their 
tension. They flush at the slightest 
sound or movement. If grouse meet, 
they stage weird dances. The cocks 
strut as in mating season while hens 
flutter nervously. Such encounters 
often end in combats, with losers 
being driven to new territory. And 
so, shunted from range to range, their 
madness reaches its climax. Some 
birds soar up in crazy flights, caring 
little where their wild wings may 
take them. Such urges may come at 
any time, day or night; and since 
the moon affords light for night 
lights, they commonly are seen wing- 
ing through moonlit nights. Some- 
times the “crazy flights” end in death 
when birds crash into trees, buildings 
or through windows. Cock birds seem 
the most deeply affected, although 
“crazy flight” is not uncommon 
among the hens. 

Gradually, the madness expends 
their energy. With the cold dawns of 
late October, they calm down, return 
to normal habits. And, usually, all 
seems well in the grouse world to 
gunners going abroad for the open- 
ing of hunting season in November. 

Night drumming is often heard 
during the “mad season.”” Normally, 
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this is a grouse mating signal, or call 
to combat. And, since grouse are not 
nocturnal, it is heard usually during 
daylight hours. In autumn, how- 
ever, it becomes, seemingly, an outlet 
for their tension. W. E. Todd, in 
Birds of Western Pennsylvania, ob- 
serves: “It is not unusual for grouse 
to drum in the fall months, although 
why they do so then is not easily 
explained. They have been known 
to perform on moonlight nights.” 
Causes of the “fall shuffle,” of 
which “crazy flight” is the most start- 
ling manifestation, have long puzzled 
naturalists. Frank Edminister, in 
The Ruffed Grouse, observed that it 
may be due to irritation caused by 
internal parasites. And, “While the 
falling of leaves may well add to the 
nervousness of the birds, the crazy 
flight is merely an aberration of the 
normal fall shuffle—a social pheno- 
menon that likely occurs with most 
sedentary species of birds and is well 
known to the bob-white quail.” 
Some writers—including this one— 
have sought vague connections be- 
tween the moon and grouse madness. 
No less an authority than Ernest 
Thompson Seton, the late naturalist, 
noted an apparent tie-in between 
grouse madness and the moon. 


“By a strange law of nature,” he 
wrote, “all partridges go crazy in the 
November moon of their first year,” 
The craze manifests itself chiefly b 

an urge to travel (“crazy flight”), 
Seton added. He offers the explana- 
tion that it may be a relic of bygone 
migration habits, effecting a breakup 
of the flocks and preventing constant 
intermarrying within the broods. 

The grouse family does seem more 
widely affected by variations of sun- 
spot cycles than most upland birds. 
Whether a related susceptibility to 
lunar cycles exists seems a not wholly 
implausible theory. Proof of such 
influence, of course, would be diff- 
cult to obtain. 

In fact proof concerning anything 
in this field is hard to come by. And 
studies—such as this one—must be 
labeled as speculative theories—not 
absolute truths. 

Certainly, the study of wildlife will 
never be an open book to mankind. 
Always there remain obscure corners, 
hidden mysteries to baffle the natur- 
alist. But therein lies much of the 
fascination. The unknown and half- 
known—where they apply to wildlife— 
represent nature at its deepest, its 
darkest, its most consistent. 

... The Em 





WILDLIFE HABITAT RESTORATION ON LARGE SCALE 

On observing the Game Commission’s modern practices in the Common- 
wealth’s forested areas, a person naturally contrasts the powerful, mecha- 
nized tools employed today to the crude implements early settlers used 
in carving a new civilization out of Penn’s Woods. 

During the last fiscal year, Game Commission employes used heavy bull- 
dozers, root rakes and tractors to clear or reclaim 1770 acres in timbered 
areas for food strips. On these and other areas, 1665 food plots totaling 
2670 acres were planted with food for wildlife, and 1210 acres were mowed, 


fertilized or limed to improve 


nesting cover and provide additional 


succulent foods for wild creatures. Augmenting these figures, nearby farmers 
raised 2010 acres of grain shares on State Game Lands. 

On the food strips planted, over g600 bushels of grain were harvested to 
be used for game feeding elsewhere, but a sufficient amount was allowed to 
remain to supply game in the area with supplementary food. In addition, 
170 acres of grain raised by share croppers were left standing for wild 


birds and animals. 


Also, 1272 separate farm food plots, totalling over 


470 acres in open, privately owned, hunting territory where game thrives 
were purchased with Game Fund dollars. The last-named grain strips were 
allowed to remain standing to provide wildlife with food during the fall 


and winter months. 
























































Diteloon Kids 


By HAL H. HARRISON 


re day that Billy and Jane found a barn owl nailed to a farmer's fence, 
they felt very bad. Here was one of the farmer's best friends, a destroyer 
of field mice, hung on the fence like the worst criminal. 

“I guess the farmer did not know the truth or he would not have done 
it,” Jane suggested to Billy. 

“I don’t know, Jane. It seems to me that a lot of people don’t want to know 
the truth. I heard a hunter say the other day that the only good hawk is a f 
dead one,” her brother replied. 

Billy was right. In spite of all that has been done to show folks that the 
majority of hawks and owls are beneficial, there are still many who refuse 
to believe the truth. “The only good hawk is a dead one,” is an old saying 
that has come down from one generation to another. It is amazing how many 
people still believe it. Many think it means owls too. 

“A better mouse trap” is the way a farmer should look upon the barn or 
monkey-faced owls that live in his silo, barn, water tank, church tower or 
hollow tree. Their food is almost entirely mice which they find in the farm 
fields at night. 

Most owls are active at night and sleep in the daytime. They take up at 
sunset where the hawks leave off. Together, the hawks and owls form a 
24-hour patrol of our woods, fields and swamps. 

In Pennsylvania, all hawks are protected except three: goshawk, sharp- 
shinned hawk and Cooper’s hawk. These are the accipiters or bird hawks. 

All owls are protected except two: the great-horned owl and th snowy owl. 
The latter is an occasional winter visitor but the great-hor..i owl is a 
permanent resident in Pennsylvania. 
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The great-horned owl is our only large owl with ear tufts. These are really 
not ears; they are just decorations. The true ears are located elsewhere on 
the head. This owl has a wingspread of over four feet. The long-eared ow] 
has ear tufts too, but it is a much smaller owl and its “horns” are close 
together. The little screech owl also has ear tufts. Screech owls may be gray 
or red. 

The barred owl, one of our real “hoot owls,” is almost as large as the great- 
horned owl. It has a large, round face. 

One owl that often hunts by day is the short-eared owl. It lives in swamps 
and lays its eggs on the ground. 

The saw-whet is the tiniest member of the family found in Pennsylvania, 
It is even smaller than a screech owl and has no tufts on its head. It is 
rarely seen. 

All owls have the habit of throwing up wads of indigestible material, such 
as the bones and fur of mice. These castings are called pellets. The examina- 
tion of these pellets discloses that barn owls rarely eat anything but mice. 

Billy and Jane know of a pair of barn owls that have made their home in 
the silo of the J. W. Rowan farm near Evans City for the past six years. The 
Rowans protect these owls at all times. Why? 

Well an examination of 203 pellets that Farmer Rowan took to Carnegie 
Museum in Pittsburgh disclosed that their owls had eaten the following: 
614 mammals, including 429 meadow mice; 4 lemming mice; 1 pine mouse; 
12 white-footed deer mice; 18 jumping mice; 21 star-nosed moles; 1 Brewer's 
mole; 95 large, short-tailed shrews; 3 long-tailed shrews; 1 least short-tailed 
shrew; 1 squirrel; 5 cottontail rabbits; 23 unidentified mice; and 5 small birds. 

There wasn’t the slightest evidence that these barn owls ever touched a 
chicken on the Rowan farm. Nor did they eat any game birds. It is no wonder 
that the Rowans say they have the world’s best mouse trap on their farm. 

Yet, not so many miles from the Rowans, Billy and Jane found the monkey- 
faced owl nailed to the fence. 

That farmer killed his best mouse trap! 





WHAT ABOUT TAGS AND TRANSPORTATION? 

Small game, such as rabbits, squirrels, pheasants and quail, may be 
carried openly and transported only by the owner thereof. When carried 
in baggage or boxed for shipment accompanied by the owner, each pack- 
age must have attached a card or tag bearing in English the name of 
the person owning the game with his place of residence, the name of the 
county in which such game was killed, and the number of each species 
of small game contained in the package. 

Big game may be cut up and portions thereof transported if each 
piece has attached a card or tag bearing in plan English the name of 
the owner with his home address, his license and county number if the 
license bears such number, and the character of the contents of such 
package, so that the contents may be determined by an outside inspection. 
A big game animal, if properly tagged, may be transported anywhere within 
the State by any person. 

Game may also be shipped to any taxidermist within Pennsylvania pro- 
viding that a tag or other marking is affixed to the package bearing in Eng- 
lish the name of the owner, his residence address, the name of the county 
in which the game was killed, and the number of species contained in the 
package. Shipment may be made to taxidermists outside the State if the 
owner first secures a permit from the Executive Director in Harrisburg. 

It is unlawful to ship or remove dead game out of the Commonwealth 
except that taken by a properly licensed non-resident hunter in such 
numbers and in such manner as specifically provided for by the Game Code. 
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By L. J. KOPP 


T is at this time of the year when 

the scent of a skunk automatically 
develops into something entirely dif- 
ferent. It is no longer an offensive 
odor, for trappers that is. Right after 
the first two or three good frosts, the 
scent of a skunk is more pronounced, 
and to the trapper it is accepted with 
pleasure as a sort of challenge; a 
reminder that the time is at hand to 
harvest the new crop of wild fur. 

Skunk, ‘possum, and Coon trapping 
during November forms a combina- 
tion which is almost traditional 
among trappers. Generally referred to 
as “common fur bearers,” these three 
animals are especially active at this 
time of the year searching for food 
and preparing their winter quarters. 
Just prior to the time when they go 
into hibernation they require more 
food than usual, in order to put .on 
fat which will keep them through the 
hibernating period. Therefore, since 
these animals are hungry, they can 
casily be attracted to sets. 

Setting out a trapline for skunk, 
possum, and coon is not just a matter 
of pressing down the trap springs. 
setting the trigger, and setting the 
trap out on the ground somewhere, 
then nailing the end of the trap chain 
to a tree or fence post. 

To set out a line of traps like this 
you should be systematical, and ap- 
proach the matter from a_ phychol- 
ogical point of view. By this I mean 
that you should follow a system, and 
in order to do this it is simply a 
matter of knowing the habits of the 


She 


(SESS 
Tapline 


animals, kind of trap to use, and how 
to set it. 

We know first of all that the 
animals we are after are looking for 
food. So the first step is to know 
where they will look for food. Such 
places would be along old-time stone 
fences, fence rows, straw-stacks, old 
buildings which are no longer oc- 
cupied, along streams, and rock piles. 

The food which they find at these 
places consists of such things as mice, 
insects, grapes, and other berries of 
various types. Therefore sets are made 
around such places as mentioned ‘pre- 
viously, by building cubby pens, 
miniature tunnels of stones, or set in 
hollow logs which may be around. 

Now getting the psychological 
aspect of the matter into this part 
of the trapline, we. must understand 
that these animals have not been 
waiting around for you to come along 
and place out some of the food which 
they are accustomed io finding them- 
selves. I mean by this that you should 
bait your sets with something which 
these animals do not ordinarily find. 
In other words, offer them something 
different. The reason for this bit of 
strategy is simply that you will have 
a chance of trapping animals even 
though they have already eaten all 
they want for the time being, when 
they happen to come upon your 
baited trap. In other words, an animal 
which has eaten its fill of mice, would 
not be very likely to attempt to get 
the mouse which you used for bait. 
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Generally speaking, your first step 
is to take advantage of the animal's 
hunger by baiting your traps. How- 
ever, we know that not all the animals 
which come close to your traps are 
hungry, and so in order to overcome 
this situation you use a completely 
different bait, and thus you take ad- 
vantage of the animal’s sense of just 
plain curiosity. 

When somebody offers you a plate 
of food, and tells you it is something 
you never saw, or ate before, your 
curiosity gets the best of you, and 
you will be anxious to taste this new 
food. It is the same way with animals. 
You could very well convert the say- 
ing, “Curiosity killed the cat,” to 
“curiosity trapped the skunk.” 

What we want, then, is a bait 
which is different. It may surprise 
many trappers, but one such bait 
which I have found to be very good 
for all around use is sardines. These 
are preserved in oil, and some in 
mustard, both of which are equally 
satisfactory. One sardine, or small fish 
should be used to a set. Such a bait 
as this gives a farther reaching odor, 
and another important feature is that 
such a bait lasts longer than ordinary 
flesh bait. Peanut butter is another 
unusual bait which is used by some 
trappers for baiting skunk and 
‘possum traps. However since peanut 
butter is not among the coon’s pre- 
ferred baits, it could not be con- 
sidered as am all around bait. 

Traps are more or less a matter of 
personal likes and dislikes. The com- 
mon number one trap, both long 
spring and under spring (the latter 
often referred to as “jump” trap), are 
good size traps for skunk and ‘possum 
trapping. For coon, it is advisable to 
use nothing smaller than a number 
one and one-half. Many trappers use 
number two traps for coon. If possible 
such traps should be of the double 
jaw type. This, however, is not ab- 
solutely necessary. 








After traps, the third point in this 
system is the proper setting and 
anchoring of traps. 

When setting out traps for skunk 
and ’possum, the first step is to di 
out a bed for the trap. This is done 
by simply using a small stick and 
digging up the dirt in an area large 
enough for the trap to fit in when 
set. The trap bed can be around three 
fourth inch deep. This trap bed is 
then lined with dry leaves cut into 
small pieces. 

This is done in order to keep the 
trap from freezing solid to the ground. 
The day may be warm, but remember 
these November nights are pretty 
cold, and very often you will find your 
traps frozen solid the next morning. 
Dry leaves placed under the trap will 
prevent this, and thus you save a lot 
of trouble in resetting the trap. Also, 
when a trap is frozen fast, an animal 
can step on it, but the trap jaws 
won't close. 

After the trap has been set in this 
manner, it is covered with a handful 
of dry leaves cut up fine, or‘torn into 
small bits. The idea is merely to spray 
some cut up leaves over the trap so 
as to break the outline of the trap. 
In other words, skunk traps should 
be covered. The same, of course, also 
goes for ‘possum traps. 


I have seen traps set for such 
animals, on top of the ground, and 
with the trap pan sticking up into the 
air at a forty-five degree angle. 

This is all wrong. It is all wrong 
because an animal will not step on 
your trap set in such a manner, but 
will promptly step over it. Thus you 
miss a catch. The idea therefore is 
to set your trap in even with the 
ground, and cover it so that the 
animal won’t see it, and in this case 
will most likely step on it, rather 
than over it. Here again we can com- 
pare our own habits with the animals. 
When you are walking along the road 
and should happen to find a rock in 
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your path, or some other obstruction, 
you would be more apt to step over 
it, rather than on it. 

Some trappers have the idea that 
by setting a trap in a cubby pen, or 
hollow log, a skunk or 'possum would 
be forced to step on the trap. It is 
true that the animal would be forced 
to pass over the trap in order to 
reach the bait beyond the trap, but 
upon seeing the obstruction, (trap) 
in its path, would attempt to step 
over it, springing the trap, and leav- 
ing a few long black hairs between 
the jaws. 

If you are troubled with many 
sprung skunk and ‘possum traps on 
your trapline, try setting them even 
with the surrounding ground, and see 
what happens. 

There is another advantage in 
setting traps in the manner which 
I have explained. 

Skunks frequently escape from 
traps. This is due mostly to being 
caught by only a toe. The aim, there- 
fore, would be for the trap to get a 
higher grip. This is usually the result 
when traps are set in even with, or 
a trifle lower than the surrounding 
ground, because the. animal will step 
on the trap with its full weight. 

The next step is to anchor, or 
fasten the trap. Here too, there is a 
right and wrong way of doing it. 
When done right, it goes a long way 
in helping to prevent catches from 
escaping. 

The main thing is to anchor traps 
so that the animal will not be able 
to come to what is termed, “a dead 
pull.” This means that traps should 
not be anchored to any stationary 
object such as a tree, fence post, or 
anything which the animal cannot 
move. 

Take your camp ax and chop off 
a sapling, or a branch from a nearby 
tree. Select a maple sapling. Dogwood 
is also excellent. It is not necessary, 


nor is it a good conservation prac- 
tice to use oak or hickory saplings, 
or any fruit bearing, or evergreen 
trees. This sapling, or tree branch 
should have numerous _ smaller 
branches on it, and it should be about 
one and one-half inches thick at the 
thickest end. Length could be from 
four to six feet. The trap chain is 
then fastened to the center of this 
drag with wire. The smaller branches 
on the drag proper will prevent the 
chain from slipping off. 

Such a drag as this can be moved 
about by the trapped animal, and 
this will keep it busy, and in the trap 
until you arrive in the morning. 

I have many times found a skunk 
or ‘possum tangled up in among the 
smaller branches of the drag itself. 
Usually such a drag cannot be moved 
very far by the catch, and the main 
thing is that moving about will give 
the animal a feeling of “self con- 
fidence,” thinking perhaps that it is 
making progress in getting away. 

It is important to remember that a 
trap set for skunk or ’possum may also 
catch a larger animal such as a coon. 
For this reason it is best to always 
use a good strong branch drag. Do 
not use an old dry or partly rotten 
drag, for if a coon gets a hold of this 
he will shortly convert it into small 
pieces, leaving you with nothing ex- 
cept a torn up trap site, and drag. 

A few tips on placing the bait 
might be in order next. The bait 
should always be placed beyond the 
trap in such a way that the animal 
must cross over the trap in order to 
reach it. 

Another tip is to try and place the 
bait so that it will be protected from 
rain. Bait placed in cubby pens where 
stones are placed over the top, or 
bait placed in hollow logs is pro- 
tected from rain. At other places a 
good idea is to place a single oak leaf 
over the bait. 
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Don’t Fence Elk Out 


HICKS RUN—This summer we had 
our first damage from elk since I 
have been stationed in Cameron 
County and it happened to be damage 
to our own State Property. We have 
built a large wild turkey holding pen 
in the Hicks Run Section of State 
Game Lands No. 14. The large pen 
covers close to 40 acres and inside is 
a smaller pen that covers about one 
acre. This pen is enclosed by a six 
foot woven wire fence and inside of 
it we have a small plot of buckwheat. 
A small four foot gate on the inner 
pen caused the damage. At first, be- 
fore the gate was finished, the elk 
would come along and walk into the 
small food plot by way of the gate 
but to our surprise, the very first 
morning after the gate was put on, 
we found that the elk just did not 
like the idea. They had knocked down 
the fence in several places to get in 
and also to get out. This happened 
several nights in a row until we 
finally drove the animals out of the 
larger inner pen. Incidentally, since 
we have planted about 60 acres of 
food plots in the Hicks Run section, 
we have seen more elk than in the 
past four ‘summers that I have been 
here. The damage they do to the crops 
is not caused so much by what they 
eat, rather, by what they knock down 
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in walking through a field of corn or 
buckwheat. Our Food and Cover 
foreman measured one of the elk 
tracks one day and found it to be 
44% inches across.—Game Protector 
Norman Erickson, Emporium. 


Bolt From The Blue 


MILFORD—On August 28th I was 
called by James Hamilton to his sum- 
mer residence on Red Ridge, Milford 
Township, and was shown a large doe 
deer which lay dead in the middle of 
his road. Upon investigation, I found 
the most unusual circumstances sur- 
rounded the death of this deer. One 
side of the road is lined with apple 
trees and the other side with maples. 
During the storm on Saturday night, 
August 26th, this doe was feeding on 
apples which had dropped on the 
road. Lightning hit a large maple 
under which the deer was _ partly 
standing, blasting a good sized hole 
in the earth at the base of the tree 
and killing the deer. The carcass had 
no visible marks on it and despite the 
humid weather and the fact that it 
had lain there all day Sunday, it 
showed no greenish spots or other 
evidence of the start to decay.—Game 
Protector John Lohmann, Milford. 


A Bird In The Hand... 

FREEPORT—What will a grouse 
do next? While talking to one of the 
rabbit farm cooperators, Mr. William 
Stroup, R. D. Freeport, I learned of 
another of the grouse’s strange 
actions. It seems that Mr. Stroup 
walked about a quarter mile every 
morning to catch a ride to work. On 
these mornings he acquired the habit 
of carrying a handful of scratch feed 
to put out for several grouse that were 
in the neighborhood. On August 17th, 
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he took his scratch grain and started 
to work. While he was waiting for his 
ride, the absence of the birds began 
to puzzle the man since they had been 
showing up regularly before. Finally, 
he heard one coming up through the 
woods so he sat very still holding the 
grain in his hand. The grouse kept 
straight on coming and much to 
Stroup’s surprise, jumped on his fore- 
arm and remained there for about a 
half minute. It jumped down then 
and when the man’s ride came along, 
the grouse was still feeding on the 
scratch grain.—Game Protector H. E. 
Greenwald, Vandergrift. 


Between The Snake And The 
Spillway 

While on a field trip to the Pyma- 
tuning area, I observed a water snake 
attempting to catch a catfish in the 
shallow water of a spillway. The cat- 
fish, in its struggles to elude the snake, 
wiggled out of the water and up on 
the stones at the edge of the spill- 
way. After killing the snake, we re- 
turned the catfish to water where it 
swam away apparently uninjured. I 
had seen water snakes catch fish be- 
fore, but this was the first instance 
where the fish actually came out on 
the shore to avoid being caught.— 
Student Officer, Blair Thomas, Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation. 


Moose Deer 


WILLIAMSPORT — One evening 
in July I passed a pond back in the 
mountains and noticed a doe stand- 
ing in the water with her head under 
the water until only the tips of her 


ears were in sight. I watched her for 
awhile and then timed her as to the 
length of time her head was under 
water. The best she could do was 
about 50 seconds. Then she would 
come-up with a mouth full of some 
water plant, take a breath, and go 
back for more.—Game Protector Levi 
Whippo, Williamsport. 


Like Mary’s Little Lamb 

GIRARD—One evening in July a 
woodchuck hunter and his father 
were hunting east of Girard. He had 
just shot a chuck when he looked 
to his left and saw a deer. About 
the same time his father called and 
pointed out a large red fox. The 
men were pretty busy looking for a 
few minutes but the fox soon left 
the scene. The deer did not seem 
to be alarmed at all but as the two 
men walked toward it, they expected 
to see it take off at any second. Much 
to their surprise, the men were able 
to walk right up to the deer. They 
petted the animal, fed it tobacco and 
the deer liked everything, including 
the attention. Finally, figuring that 
no one would believe their story 
anyway, the hunters started for home. 
To their amazement the deer fol- 
lowed about go feet to the rear. The 
men walked to their home in Girard 
with the deer following behind. 
There they took pictures of it, petted 
it some more and gave it food. By 
that time quite a crowd had gathered 
and as dusk fell, some of the men 
decided that it was time to take the 
deer back to the woods. They finally 
managed to entice it away with some 
more food and led it to a secluded 
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spot where they planned to bid the 
deer farewell. However, the deer still 
refused to part with its human com- 
pany. Not knowing what else to do, 
the men finally decided to make a 
run for it, hoping that the deer 
would stay in the woods. 
ingly, they ran as fast as they could. 
What happened? After racing a con- 
siderable distance, the men looked 
back over their shoulders to see the 
deer racing right behind them. Try 
as they did, they just couldn’t get 
rid of that deer. Eventually, they 
returned home with their deer hot in 
pursuit. Then they decided to call 
the Game Protector for help. During 
the interval between their call and 
our arrival on the scene, the deer 
had nonchalantly ambled out of 
town on its own and had disap- 
peared. Three nights later another 
call was received stating that a tame 
deer was in the schoolyard of the 
Girard Grade School. I made an- 
other hurried trip, but it was gone 
by the time I got there. Now I am 
wondering. About two months ago 


I chased a “tame” deer into the 
woods on the outskirts of Albion. 
Now another “tame” deer of the 


same description in and around the 
town of Girard. The two towns are 
about 12 miles apart. I wonder?— 
Game Protector Clair Dinger, Albion. 


Mother Instinct 
REEDSVILLE—Mr. Jim 
a farmer near Reedsville, 


Bonson, 
Mifflin 


County, reports that while mowing 
a field of hay, he ran into a ring- 
Several of 


neck pheasant nest. the 





Accord- 


eggs were broken. He placed the 
remaining good eggs in his cap and 
left them on the ground, intendin 
to replace them in the nest after he 
had made another cut around the 
field. When he approached the spot 
again, he found the ringneck hen on 
the eggs in his cap.—Game Protector 
George Smith, Lewistown. 


Rat Killer 
MT. JEWETT—On August 11, 
1950 Mr. Edward Dahler of Mt. 


Jewett called at my home and related 
the following: He and his boys were 
down at their chicken coop pouring 
water down a rat hole to drive out 
the rats while their little white dog 
stood watch at another hole. All at 
once a young rat came out, the dog 
caught it, the young rat squealed, and 
the old mother rat came to its rescue. 
The large rat jumped on the dog’s 
back and bit the dog at the base of 
the skull, killing the animal _in- 
stantly. The dog was a long haired 
animal about three years old and 
would weight about 15 pounds.— 
Game Protector Bill Carpenter, Mt. 
Jewett. 


Coal Mining Beavers Don’t Bite 

JOHNSON RUN—While checking 
a beaver damage complaint on John- 
son Run near the Walburn Coal 
Company Mine, I stopped to talk 
with a Mr. Jackson, the Mine Fore- 
man, and ‘he related the following 
story: While making a routine check 
of the mine, I heard something ahead 
of me along the heading. Upon in- 
vestigating I found a large live beaver 
weighing around 40 pounds about 500 
feet inside from the entrance of the 
mine. I caught it by the back of the 
neck and carried it in my arms out- 
side where I returned it to Johnson 
Run.” From the experience I have 
had with beavers, I believe Mr. Jack- 
son was fortunate in not having been 
severely bitten.—Game Protector Ed 
Richards, Portiand Mills. 
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New Way To Catch Fish 


ELYSBURG—Here is a new way 
to catch fish. Last spring I erected 
quite a few wood duck nesting boxes 
on islands in the Susquehanna River. 
During high water several were torn 
loose. While making a duck survey 
the latter part of June, I decided to 
see if I couldn’t locate some of them. 
We found one sunk just below the 
tree it had been attached to. Upon 
raising the box from the water, I 
noticed a movement within the box. 
Very carefully I poured out some of 
the water and saw two nice catfish, 
one about g inches and the other 
about a foot long. To me, that is a 
new use for a wood duck nesting box. 
—Game Protector Clyde Laubach, 
Elysburg. 


In Case of Skunks... 


WALLINGFORD-—One of the boys 
at a private school in Wallingford 
found two young skunks. They 
seemed harmless so the teacher al- 
lowed the boy to take them to his 
room. When the skunks were let loose, 
they “cut loose.” It was impossible 
to stay in the room but finally a visit- 
ing salesman suggested they use “Air 
Wick.” To the surprise of everyone, 
the odor was gone in about an hour 
and a half.—Game Protector Dan 
McPeek, Boothwyn. 


Chasing the Coon Around 


READING—On May 8, 1 received 
a call that a’ raccoon was on a roof 
in downtown Reading. At 5:00 p.m., 
while Penn Street was crowded with 
people going home from work, the 
‘coon was leading me a merry chase 
across the house tops overlooking the 
street. The animal finally crawled in- 
to a chimney and remained there 
despite the fumes from an oil burner. 
I set a box trap and baited it with 
corn. That spelled the end of the 
chase for Mister Coon.—Game Pro- 
tector Joseph Leiendecker, Reading. 


Fox Bites Man—Almost 


INDIANA—On the evening of July 
21 Dale Mitchell, R. D. 1, Indiana, 
brought a gray fox to my office and 
told the following story. He stated 
that he was working on his car on 
his front lawn when he heard some- 
thing barking like a young dog. He 
didn’t pay much attention to it but 
as it became louder, he stopped his 
work and looked up to see what was 
causing the noise. Running straight 
for him was a gray fox. The man 
watched until it got about six feet 
from him and then, when the fox 
sprang for him, he quickly jumped 
out of the way and grabbed a piece 
of board lying nearby to kill the 
animal. An examination later showed 
that the fox had _ rabies.—District 
Game Protector Bruce Catherman, 
Indiana. 
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By HERBERT KENDRICK 


HE WILDERNESS woodlands are 

loaded with the riches of color 
while the crisp fall air creates new 
vitality for the sportsman who hunts 
in November. Year after year greater 
dogs are produced and developed, 
better equipment is manufactured, 
and more gunners are introduced into 
our great and happy hunting frater- 
nity, yet there are still many many 
men who diligently hunt the woods 
and fields without the aid of man’s 
best friend. It is sad enough that 
these individuals miss the beauty and 
the glory of high class shooting dogs, 
but the real pity lies in the fact that 
great quantities of game are wounded 
and left to die because the gunner de- 
pends on his sight to recover his 
game rather than the keen depend- 
able nose of a dog. 

It is a far greater thrill to go afield 
without a gun than to hunt without 
a dog. With shorter open seasons the 
necessity for a good dog is even 
greater because such ownership af- 
fords the sportsman the added pleas- 
ure of association with the animal the 
entire year. Many satisfactory leisure 
hours may be spent with a dog pre- 
ceding and following the gunning 
season. 

Pride in ownership, independence 
in hunting, conservation of energy, 
peace of mind regarding cripples, 
championship, plus the thrill of 
beauty in a perfect performer, are 
only a few of the great assets of hunt- 
ing with a dog. 

The breed of a dog a man may 
select is of no great concern to those 
of us who love dogs. We love the man 


we Aid 
of a Dog 


who loves and understands a dog. I 
have hunted over great field per- 
formers, followed the field trial win- 
ners, listened to the melodic music of 
the hounds, watched the retrievers 
and thrilled to the action of the tiny 
cocker, enjoyed every moment of 
superlative dog work by specialists in 
each field. These experiences have 
taught me, beyond doubt, that the 
sport would be lost without the dogs. 


The individual who carefully se- 
lects a puppy from pedigreed parents 
and remains close to him through the 
long and difficult task of education 
and training will see his pupil en- 
hance his field trips a thousand fold. 
The baby pup pulling at his mother, 
the first flash point on a butterfly, 
first signs of intelligent reasoning, 
early field work with the big dogs, his 
first find, the beauty of his points, 
gentlemanly backing, the first retrieve 
are all phases of the great art of gun- 
ning which makes the sport the great- 
est of them all. 

If you have schooled and handled 
your own dog from puphood, the day 
you take him on a hunt a great part 
of you goes with him on every cast he 
makes, and if you have handled him 
well he will work harder for you than 
for himself. You will be lost and 
lonely without him, and no hunt will 
be complete unless he shares the spot- 
light with your gun. 

If you seek grouse in the forests 
and have the best of human com- 
panionship, returning in the evening 
without game, and with a feeling of 
failure as a hunter, picture the same 
day with the aid of your own. dog. 
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You would see dog work that would 
make any day a success and afford you 
a full topic of conversation for the 
evening around the camp fire. 

It is not strange to me where gun- 
ners gather the highest points of in- 
terest and the most lasting memories 
are those of the dog’s accomplish- 
ments rather than the amounts of 
game bagged. Memories of heavy 
hunting coats fade quickly but the 
brilliant retrieve will live long after 
the season has passed. 

Having talked with many game pro- 
tectors and farmers it is encouraging 
to hear that small game seems to be 
plentiful this year. The grouse cycle 
is definitely nearing the peak year 
which accounts for a more lengthy 
open season this month. Reports from 
my favorite haunts in other states are 
extremely optimistic at this time and 
I am looking forward with much 
pleasure toward seeing some excellent 
dog work on grouse this season. 

The northern country furnished a 
good nesting season for woodcock and 
certain sections of our state should 
give us an unusual opportunity to 
give our dogs some experience on this 
grand little game bird. Don’t ever 


sell the timberdoodle short as a sport- 
ing target nor as quarry for a bird 
dog. 
With the well planned restocking 
program of the Game Commission 
under the able leadership of our fine 
sportsman executive director Tom 
Frye, our dogs will be able to spend 
many pleasant hours in the field with 
nostrils filled with pheasant scent. 

Please go easy on the quail in the 
sections where the season is open. The 
little fellows had a rough time during 
that horrible winter some years ago, 
and they are trying desperately to 
stage a comeback. Take only a few, 
but give your dogs a lot of work on 
this game that synchronizes so well 
with the pointer or setter. 

Spend as much time as you can 
outdoors this month taking advantage 
of every opportunity to hunt over 
good dogs. If you do not own one 
make plan now to procure one that 
will be ready for finished action next 
season. You will never regret the 
time, money, nor care you wrap with 
a dog. He will capture your heart and 
furnish you with glorious thrills 


which are memories never to be for- 
gotten. 





A pointing quartet of German shorthaired Pointers owned by Roy Anders of Perkasie, 
Pa. Shown here in Bucks County are the sire, dam, son and daughter of a great dog family, 


each one a champion. 
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By JOHN F. BLAIR 


HE “Animal Hyacinth,” more 

commonly known as the skunk or 
pole cat, is listed as a furbearing 
animal and is very common in most 
parts of the State of Pennsylvania. 
‘The name “Animal Hyacinths”’ being 
derived, without doubt, from the 
perfume which it throws off from 
time to time, especially when scared. 
It has an odor all its own and once 
an individual comes in direct contact 
with this perfume it leaves a memory 
that will never be forgotten. I know. 

It has long black fur, sometimes 
with only a white cap on its head 
and sometimes with 2 white stripes 
down its back. It feeds mostly by 
night although they have become so 
numerous in some sections that they 
may be seen many times in the day- 
time, wandering around in search of 
something to eat. It is one of the seven 
sleepers and partly hibernates dur- 
ing the severest part of the Winter. 

In the warmer months its food con- 
sists of bugs and grasshoppers, fruit 
and berries. It is also a meat eater 
and kills many mice. It is also an egg 
eater and devours the eggs ol many 
ground nesting, insectivorous birds. 
The eggs of the quail ringneck, 
grouse, duck and wild turkey are on 
its approved diet and once a nest is 
found every egg in it is destroyed. 
The nest full of young rabbits is duck 
soup for the skunk and they find 
plenty of them. 

The farmer’s poultry yard is never 
immune to this prowler unless en- 
closed by a tight fence. Many a turkey 
nest or duck nest has provided him 
with a midnight snack and many are 
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Hyacinths 


the young chickens that have made 
him an early breakfast. 

He does some good and he does 
some bad. When he is around in only 
moderate numbers the good he does 
probably offsets the bad. Of late years 
they have become so numerous in 
many places that they have become 
very destructive. They really work 
havoc on a sweetcorn patch, once they 
get started, climbing up the stalks 
and breaking off and eating the ears. 


To control these animals the Game 
Commission at its July meeting, 
placed them on the unprotected list. 
We hope that this action will tend 
to bring them under control but the 
value of their hides is so small that 
unless fur prices advance a lot, very 
little special effort will be made to 
trap them. Some farmers like to have 
them around in limited numbers. 

There is another species of “skunk” 
in Pennsylvania. They are limited in 
numbers but the odor that comes 
from their activities is more far reach- 
ing than that of their little black 
relative. They have a wide yellow 
streak all the way down their back 
and a yellow belly. Some have hair 
on top of their heads and some have 
none. They hunt either by day or by 
night. Wherever found they are de- 
structive and farmers and the Game 
Commission would like to have them 
actually exterminated. They are listed 
as a predater in the mind of the 
sportsmen and the Game Commission 
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and are at all times unprotected. 
There are not many of them, thank 
goodness, but wherever there is one, 
there is one too many. The depreda- 
tions committed by one “skunk” of 
this species many times offsets in the 
farmers eyes the good that has been 
done by many sportsmen and by the 
Game Commission. 

Here are some of the depredations 
from which the stench arises: 


1. Shooting a farmer’s poultry or 
livestock. 

2. Breaking down fences or even 
cutting them. 

3. Walking across newly seeded 
fields or thru grass fields. 

4. Shooting too close to the 
farmer's buildings or stock. 

5. Starting a field fire by throw- 
ing away a live match or cigar- 
ette. 

6. Leaving gates open or the bars 
down. 

7. Driving into fields to park or 
parking in driveways. 

8. Filling his coat with the 

farmer's apples. 

Digging out holes in open 

fields and not filling them in. 

10. Allowing dogs to run through 

and _ frighten livestock or 
poultry. 

The odor that arises from depreda- 
tions such as these often reaches far 
beyond the limits of the county in 
which they are committed. It is dep- 
redations like these by the two 


© 


legged skunk that is causing more and 
more land to be posted each year. 
The farmers as a whole are the most 
agreeable bunch of men that any one 
could want to work with, but they 
like to have their rights respected. 
Most of them are not selfish about 
the game on their land, and most of 
the posted land was brought about 
by the action.of this species of skunk. 
Posting land however, many farmers 
have told me, does not accomplish 
the desired result. The hunter who 
would respect the farmers courtesy 
sees the signs and drives on. The 
hunter who has caused the signs to 
go up drives around the land and 
climbs over the back fence and hunts 
until chased off. A successfully oper- 
ated Farm Game Project is the nearest 
answer that has been found to the 
farmer's prayer in Pennsylvania. 
About ninety-nine percent of the Co- 
operators who join .a Project are 
better satisfied than if they posted 
their land against hunting. The other 
one percent wouldn't be satisfied if 
hades froze over. There wouldn’t be 
any place to send all the hunters. 

If the real sportsmen of the State 
ever hope to see those ‘No Trespass- 
ing or Hunting” signs come down 
they must form forces with the officers 
of the Game Commission and report 
depredations when they see them. We 
will handle the case from there and 
each conviction will mean one less 
skunk in the field the next year. 





BEAR DAMAGE CLAIMS PAID FROM GAME FUND 


The Game Law authorizes the Game Commission, following investigation 
and certification by its officers, to “pay for any damage done to livestock or 
poultry or for protection to or damage done to bees by bears upon lands 


open to public hunting . . 


During the Commission's last fiscal year, June 1, 1949, through May 31, 
1950, seventy-one claims totaling $1,803.52 arising from bear damage were 
paid. Following their destruction by bears payments were made for 17 sheep, 
102 beehives, 7 hogs and pigs, 1 calf, and 1 goat. , 

Nineteen counties were represented on the claims list. Elk, Lycoming, 
McKean, Potter, and Tioga Counties received the bulk of the bear damage 


payments. 
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Yesterday and Today 


HEN Dad said, “Come on, kids, 
let’s go hunting,” there was a 
real flurry of activity in the old farm 


house as we scrambled into our 
clothes. What a picture we made in 
our hunting outfits—blue jeans (we 
called them overalls in those days), 
old coats with a square of red calico 
pinned across the back by safety pins, 
and a red tassel cap to provide the 
necessary safety precautions. In this 
outfit we alternately shivered, melted, 
and soaked up rivers of rain as we 
happily tramped the fields. 

Through the years the blue jeans 
held sway but we learned through 
bitter experience to bolster them with 
“longies” and later, with the ad- 
vent of slacks, to double up for 
warmth. Hunting clothes for women 
were not displayed on the store 
shelves in those days. In fact, there 
weren't any other women in the 
hunting field for miles except father’s 
daughters. We played the part of the 
sons he never had. 

Every woman who has had ex- 
perience in the hunting field can 
vouch for the fact that comfortable 
clothing can be a wonderful asset to- 
ward the full enjoyment of the day 
afield. Dressing for the weather is a 
must. Small game season always poses 
a problem for some days are excep- 
tionally warm while others are chilly 
or damp, or a combination of both. 

Today, with more and more women 
engaged in the sport, hunting clothes 
are now available through your local 
sporting goods dealer. Even so, there 
is not a great selection of women’s ap- 
parel for small game season. 


py 


oes Shopping 


Clothes Make The Woman 


Hunting clothes, unlike other 
types of women’s apparel, should not 
be designed entirely for looks. Field 
clothing must compromise between 
the attractive and the durable since, 
brush, briars, and brooks demand a 
rugged fabric that can take a real 
beating. 

Nevertheless, manufacturer’s of 
women’s hunting clothing have com- 
bined beauty with ruggedness and 
many of the pants, jackets, hats, and 
shirts on the market today are most 
becoming. In this writer’s opinion, 
the most practical and most attractive 
clothing is manufactured from cloth 
that is especially designed to be rain, 
wind and snag proof and can be 
obtained in several soft shades of 
brown. Several large companies are 
now marketing complete suits of this 
material especially designed for 
women. 

A bloodproof, washable game bag 
is a “must” in small game hunting 
clothes, that is if you aim to bring 
back some trophy of the chase. These 
game bags are either made as an in- 
tegral part of your hunting jacket or 
they can be obtained separately and 
strapped over your shoulders. Either 
the game bag or the jacket, or both, 
should have plenty of pockets and 
most of them have plenty of shell 
loops to hold your ammunition. 

Pants can be obtained either with 
wool knit anklets which fit snugly into 
your hunting shoes or boots, or with 
straight bottoms, whichever you pre- 
fer. Front pleats below the waistband 
and side zipper give a neat appear- 
ance. 
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Gun Shopping 


Shopping for a long wanted gun is 
more fun than shopping for a dress 
or hat and for this Diana, far more 
thrilling. A hat is gone in a season or 
two, but one’s gun becomes a prized 
possession. Through the years it takes 
on a personality peculiarly its own. 
By close association and many days 
afield it becomes a part of you. You 
handle it lovingly, clean and shine 
it gently and in return it works with 
exacting precision, dependable for a 
lifetime of service and fun. 

Having had a yen for a certain gun 
for some time, the urge to possess. 
one finally took complete control and 
the shopping tour began. Some of the 
information gathered may be benefi- 
cial to those of you who are contem- 
plating the purchase of a shotgun for 
field and upland game shooting. 

One of your first considerations 
should be given to the weight of the 
gun. Toting a heavy gun all day can 
be very exhaustive and takes most of 
the pleasure out of hunting. For that 
reason, the lighter 16 gauge, 20 gauge 
and .410 gauge guns for use in the 
field are most popular with women. 
They are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar with men for the same reason. 


In the light weight guns the Win- 
chester Model 42 pump, Remington 
and Ithaca pumps and the L. C. 
Smith and Stevens double barreled 
guns are all popular models. Natur- 
ally, the wood in each helps to make 
some difference in the weight. Also 
to be considered is the Winchester 
Model 21 weighing around six 
pounds. Of course the single-shot 
shotgun is lightest of all but it must 
be remembered it is strictly single 
shot. 

Prices will vary, depending on type, 
make and style of gun. For instance, 
the Stevens in tenite stock and fore- 
arm is the lowest in the price range 
of those mentioned and others vary 
in range upward to $285, for the Win- 
chester 21 model. Within this range 


there are good guns suitable in price 
to the amount the budget can suc- 
cessfully absorb. In shopping for 
your gun don’t overlook the over and 
under barrel which has the advantage 
of single sight plane. 

Auto ejectors, single trigger, beaver- 
tail forearm, raised or ventilated ribs 
are usually extras and add a little to 
the price of your gun. 

Your next consideration will be 
the choke. Here the situation varies, 
depending upon the type of shoot- 
ing to be done. The improved cylin- 
der, skeet boring and modified choke 
are among the most popular for field 
shooting. Long range shooting re- 
quires a longer barrel and tighter 
choke. The length of the barrel will 
also depend on the type of shooting 
but the 26 or 28 inch barrel are most 
popular for field and upland game. 
In the over and under and side by 
side double barreled guns, one may 
have two chokes, one on each barrel. 
The pump guns have only one choke 
but you can employ a choke device 
as compensator. 

There are various choke devices be- 
ing put on guns today, such as Cutts 
Compensator, Poly Choke and Power- 
pac which help to control the pattern 
of the various guns to the type of 
shooting. 

With all good intentions, advisors 
will tell you what pitch, drop and 
length of stock you will need. Unless 
the gun you buy is definitely out of 
proportion, try it out before you 
have any alterations made. After you 
have tried out your gun any reputable 
gunsmith can make the alterations 
necessary to suit your individual re- 
quirements. This is particularly true 
for the novice shooter. 

For shooting, the standard velocity 
shells are sufficient for game; however, 
some hunters prefer to use the high 
velocity shell, although the recoil is 
somewhat heavier because there is 
more powder and shot contained 
within these shells. 
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Number six shot is most popular 
for general use but here again you 
have a variation for different types 
of shooting as well as the gun and 
choke. It is strange but true that 
no two gus seem to give the same 
pattern, although made by the same 
manufacturer. 

The final choice remains with you. 
Most sporting goods dealers are well 
versed in gun lore and can be of great 
help in advising you. The writer 
recommends no specific manufacturer 
or model. Happy shopping. 


Shooting It Out 


A 1950 modern and youthful Annie 
Oakley gave officials, shooters and visi- 
tors to the Grand American Handi- 
cap at Vandalia, Ohio, late this sum- 
mer, the greatest shock in fifty-one 
successive competitive tournaments. 

Perfect scores are made, records are 
broken, anything can happen and 
generally does at Vandalia. But when 
18-year-old Joan Pfleuger, a high 
school girl from Miami, Florida, 
walked away with the Champion of 
Champions event she created the 
greatest sensation of any event to 
date. 


Cooking Secrets 


A family of hunters bringing home 
game caused Mrs. Estella Hornberger 
of Lititz, Pennsylvania, a bad time 
for awhile. At first she prepared the 
game just as she would beef or other 
meat, but it didn’t go over very big 
with the family. That caused her to 
do a little thinking and experiment- 
ing. Finally, she mastered the art of 
cooking wild game. Now her family 
and friends thoroughly enjoy the 
dishes she serves, cooked by her own 
special recipes. 

Mrs. Hornberger has long been a 
reader of GAME News and she de- 
cided to share her secrets with others. 
She sat down and wrote us a nice 
letter and sent along quite a few 
of her favorites. As she so aptly put 


it in her letter: “Game can be very 
delicious if properly prepared and 
these recipes might be helpful to 
other readers.” 

We appreciate and thank her for 
her thoughtfulness and willingness to 
share her recipes. They came just in 
time to include two of them for small 
game in this month’s issue. 


Fried Rabbit 


After game has been dressed and 
cut into pieces, wash well and soak in 
salt water. Rinse and place in kettle 
with water to cover. Add three or 
four strips of celery and one onion 
and parboil. Drain off water and 
dip pieces in beaten egg to which 
has been added % teaspoonful of 
parsley flakes, salt and pepper. Roll 
in bread crumbs. Fry in hot skillet 
greased with Crisco till well done and 
brown on both sides. (Cornflakes 
rolled and added to bread crumbs 
gives an added flavor.) 


Raw Fried Rabbit 


Take pieces of rabbit that have 
been well washed and drained, put 
in paper bag with a few spoonfuls of 
flour, hold bag at top and shake well 
so pieces will be thoroughly flour- 
dusted. Lay pieces in hot skillet with 
a few slices of bacon and one onion. 
Salt and pepper to taste. Fry until 
well done and brown on all sides. If 
you care for a highly seasoned flavor 
use one tablespoonful of mustard, 
one tablespoonful of horseradish, two 
tablespoonfuls of catsup, pour over 
meat when nearly finished. This gives 
a delicious flavor to game. 

Mrs. Hornberger prepares squir- 
rel, rabbit and pheasant in this man- 
ner. They sound good to the editor. 


... The End 
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FOOD AND COVER DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM EXPANDS 


In managing approximately goo,- 
ooo acres of State Game Lands and 
other leased forest areas, the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission engages in 
many practices beneficial to wildlife. 
Among these, timbering operations 
rank high. ‘They are carefully ad- 
ministered in the belief that trees 
and forest wildlife can be raised on 
the same land without detriment to 
either. Soil and timber conservation 
practices are always kept in mind by 
the game body in its management of 
forest areas. 

In the Commission’s last fiscal year, 
approximately 1200 acres of State 
Game Lands were improved through 
forest cuttings. These timbering 
operations netted the Game Fund 
$67,848.00. Products removed  in- 
cluded 2,860,000 board feet of saw 
timber, 4500 tons of mine timbers, 
5360 cords of paper and chemical 
wood, 127,250 posts and mine props, 
470 cords of firewood, and other mis- 
cellaneous products. 

The Commission pressed these 
other activities last year in its drive 
to improve wildlife habitat in forest 
areas: Inferior species and overshad- 
owing tree growth were removed from 
around game food-bearing plants, al- 
lowing them to expand and produce 
larger crops of fruit. Other trees 
were selectively cut in order to pro- 
duce a better forest and provide an 
increased amount of deer brouse, 
acorns, beechnuts and other wildlife 
foods. Through the use of bull- 
dozers, land was cleared for food 
strips and much-needed forest open- 
ings were created. 


An important phase of the food 
and cover operation was the prun- 
ing of nearly 30,000 fruit trees to in- 
crease the quantity and quality of 
their fruit. In addition, many ma- 
ture trees were grafted to produce 
various species of fall and winter 
apples so that game will have food 
available over a longer period of 
time. The pruning and grafting 
operations were scattered, making the 
results valuable to great numbers of 
game over a widespread number of 
tracts under management by the Com- 
mission. 

PGC Photo by Batcheler. 

A 200-pound cinnamon bear, unusual 
color phase of the black bear, with a fond- 
ness for corn-on-the-cob was killed for crop 
damage ‘near Woolrich, Clinton County last 
summer. Shown inspecting the “Bear 


Blonde” is District Game Protector Miles 
Reeder of Lock Haven. 
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By ED SHEARER 


OVEMBER is the month when 

the scatter gun really comes into 
its own. It’s the symbol of misty 
mornings, the baying of hounds and 
the whirr of wings—of quail or grouse 
in the coverts or wildfowl in the 
marsh. It’s the most widely used gun 
in the field today. 

As you listen to the popping of the 
guns and the shouts of the hunters, 
you realize that here is the training 
ground of our youth for war or 
peace. As long as we can make the 
outdoors endure, we shall never lack 
the opportunity to mold a nation of 
able bodied, self-sufficient marksmen, 
ready to defend all that is great in 
America. 


Among the most interesting fea- 
tures of hunting, however, are the 
reflections at the end of a day afield, 
recounts of the successes, failures, and 
“in betweens.” Years of these most 
interesting ‘‘post-mortems” have 
shown me that very few shooters 
have any idea about the performance 
of their weapons at the range where 
they take their game. If birds are 
“feathered” and keep on going, most 
hunters simply switch to a larger shot 
size. 

Take the case of a chap I used to 
hunt with. He was a fairly good game 
and trap shot. One year he turned 
up with a new double gun of which 
he was mighty proud. His scores at 
the traps had boosted his confidence 
in this gun. That day we had been 
hunting ringnecks over a wide, fast 
little pointer that really knew her 
ringnecks. The result was that the 
birds were pinned down tight and 
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the shooting was close and mostly 
open. My companion missed his first 
shots fairly consistently all day, es- 
pecially when we ran into some quail. 
He did fairly well with the second 
barrel so the day’s end found him 
with a satisfactory bag. 

That night, as we sat before the fire, 
he tried to figure out the day’s per- 
formance. “I can’t understand it. I 
miss the easy ones and connect with 
the hard ones. It just doesn’t make 
sense,” he wailed. 

“Did you ever pattern that gun,” 
I asked him. 

“Pattern! Of course I did, out at 
the -gun club. The right barrel ran 
55 percent and the left ran 73 per- 
cent on the 40 yard range. And be- 
sides, I didn’t have any trouble break- 
ing the clay birds,” he replied scorn- 
fully. 

I said no more. But the next morn- 
ing before starting out I tacked up 
two sheets of newspaper and stepped 
off 20 paces. “Now take a shot with 
each barrel and don’t argue about 
it,” I instructed. 


Deliberately he fired a shot with 
each barrel and we moved up to in- 
spect the sheets of paper. The sup- 
posedly modified barrel had thrown 
its charge in a neat 13 inch circle. The 
full choke had thrown its charge in 
a 16 inch circle. My friend looked at 
me in a silence that spoke volumes. 

“There is no mystery about it,” I 
said. ““To start with, when you pat- 
terned this gun, you shot it at 40 
yards. The clay birds you’ve been 
shooting ran about go yards. These 
ringnecks you've been missing are at 
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15 to 20 yards or just about half the 
distance. Now, no matter how fine 
that gun may be, for clay birds or 
ducks at 40 yards, it’s no gun for 
ringnecks when you're shooting over 
that dog. Another joker is that you 
patterned that gun with 714 trap 
load which is what it was tested with 
at the factory. That’s the reason that 
jt shot about like the boring marked 
on the barrels. It’s been common 
knowledge among barrel borers for 
uite some time that modified barrels 
will often handle various large size 
shot more satisfactorily than some full 
chokes. In this particular case it out- 
shot the full choke at this range.” 

“All right, Solomon. What do we 
do now?” he grinned. 

“Stick these 714 shots in the modi- 
fied barrel and let them get out to 
25 yards where you will have at least 
a 26 inch pattern to go on,” I re- 
plied. The proof of the pudding was 
that his shooting came back to normal 
at once. 


The first time I had the importance 
of pattern to range impressed upon 
me, I was taking a course in ‘“duck- 
ology” from the famous “Old Ben” 
on the shores of Lake Erie. Old Ben 
was a duck specialist who scorned all 
other varieties of fur and feather. 
But ducks—Old Ben had not only 
made their pursuit an art but had 
raised it to the plane of an exact 
science. Furthermore, he was a per- 
fectionist. The blind had to be just 
so. The decoys had to ride just right 
and the formation was suited just 
right for the various species. Even 
wind direction was considered in 
great detail. 

To shoot well was an obligation 
when you were with Old Ben. To fail 
meant being relegated to retrieving 
the dead or chasing a cripple all over 
the marsh. Ben shot a beautiful old 
10 guage Parker with 32 inch barrels, 
full and modified. His shells were 
loaded to order. As I recall it, the 


load was 4 drams of Deadshot and 
144 ounces of No. 6 chilled shot. 
Pattern sheets nailed ‘to the wall of 
his workshop attested to the fact that 
Old Ben knew where that old Parker 
shot at any range. At his favorite 
blinds, he had a few unobtrusive 
stakes in the water. One cold morn- 
ing, after watching him arrange the 
decoys in relation to the stakes, I 
asked him what the idea was, think- 
ing he was up to some hocus-pocus. 

Shifting his “cud,” he eyed me 
quizzically. ‘Weel, sprout, it’s like 
this. Effen the ducks don’t slant in 
beyon’t them stakes, they’s too fur. 
When they’s over ther blocks, ther too 
clost. Yu take ’em in tweenst. Thet’s 
where you’ve the most lead in the 
most air.” 

That was a quarter century ago 
and Old Ben has gone to his eternal 
hunting ground. We have a new gen- 
eration of shotgun pointers. Yet I be- 
lieve that with all the improvements 
and easily available ballistic informa- 
tion, the younger generation knows 
little about gun performance under 
field conditions, compared to the 
hunters of a generation ago. 


This is caused in large part by the 
long range advertising and rivalry 
among our arms and ammunition 
companies. This advertising has 
turned out to ke short sighted as far 
as customers are concerned. It’s not 
the duck, rabbit or ringneck at 60 
yards the average hunter is interested 
in. It’s dollars to doughnuts he won't 
hit em anyhow. If the advertisements 
stated that the spread of the pattern 
at the range the average game is 
really killed, these long range guns 
and loads would not look so good 
with about a 17 inch spread. There 
are few good gun pointers in the field 
today that can work on that margin. 
The great majority of us need as near 
a 30 inch spread as possible at the 
range we kill our game. 

... The End 
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NO BAD NEWS ON 


“GAME NEWS” 
Dear Sir: 

Everyone here is well pleased with 
the new style of format of the “Game 
News.” The smaller size seems to 
appeal to all I have talked to. In gen- 
eral the magazine seems greatly im- 
proved and you are to be commended 
on this improvement and on your 
new course in conservation education. 
Only through this channel will our 
children be privileged to enjoy God’s 
great outdoors which we believe is 
our heritage. You cannot accomplish 
this through enforcement. You would 
have to have thousands of enforce- 
ment officers. Education is the only 
way and I believe it is up to every 
individual to see this program put 
over. : 

Yours very truly, 

Andrew Z. Hileman, Sec’y-Treas. 

Federated Sportsmen’s Clubs of 

McKean County. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . It is by far the best copy I 
have seen. Enjoyed ail the articles 
and particularly the one written by 
Mr. Kopp on prospecting a trapline. 
You and your department deserve a 
“Well Done” for this issue. Keep up 
the good work. 

Bill Benwell, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . Congratulations! The magazine 
is much improved, especially with the 
new type and the article on grouse. 

Regis J. Timm, 
N. Braddock, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


. . . I like the way all stories and 
articles are kept in page sequence and 
not continued in later pages. You will 
have more cover to cover readers. 


George W. Stroh, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Editor’s Note: Reader response to the new 
“Game News” has been most gratifying. 
Of the many letters received with 
specific mention of the many changes, 
none have disapproved any of them. We 
welcome constructive criticism of the 
magazine and aim to do everything pos- 
sible to satisfy the desires of the greatest 
number of our readers. 


Dear Sir: 


While at our hunting camp this 
past deer season, we were having one 
of our regular “bull sessions” one 
evening when one of the men brought 
up the question on whether or not 
the Game Commission in the past 
15 years has any record of having 
live-trapped any buck deer to cut 
their antlers. The purpose of this 
action is said to be the saving of the 
healthier and more mature bucks for 
breeding stock. 


Sincerely, 
A Group of GAME News Readers 
Finleyville, Pa. 


The Game Commission has never live- 
trapped deer for the purpose of removing 
antlers or in any other way changing 
the physical characteristics of these 
animals. From time to time, some 
animals have been live-trapped for dis- 
tribution or for research purposes but 
the common belief that bucks are saved 
in this manner to insure breeding stock 
is without foundation.—Editor 
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‘Mother of Pennsylvania’s Western Counties” 


(Third In A Series) 










Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved, if desired, without damaging 
the magazine. 








ESTMORELAND, the pioneer 

county west of the Alleghenies, 
is known as the mother county of the 
western counties of Pennsylvania. As 
the last provincial county organized 
in Pennsylvania (1773), with territory 
taken from Bedford County, it em- 
braced practically all the provinces 
lying beyond Laurel Ridge, except 
disputed Indian lands to the north- 
west. Title to these was obtained in 
1784 and the following year some of 
the purchase was formally transferred 
‘o Westmoreland County. Sixteen 
counties have been taken from its ter- 
ritory, five directly and eleven in- 
directly, but it is still one of the 
largest counties in the State. 


Land Area 


One thousand twenty-eight square 
miles of which 392,710 acres are in 
forest lands and 381,844 acres are de- 
voted to agriculture. Publicly owned 
land includes 7,700 acres of State 
Game Lands and 6,416 acres of State 
Forest Land. 


Transportation 

There are 2,981 miles of public 
roads including 1,228 in State High- 
ways and 1,753 in County, Township 
and Municipal roads. Railroad trans- 
portation furnished by Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and _ Ligonier 
Valley lines. Lincoln Highway (U. 
S. 30), William Penn Highway (U. 
S. 22), and other important routes 
traverse the county. The western ter- 


minus of the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
is located at Irwin. 


Topography 
The eastern highlands and western 
tablelands divide the county into two 
physical divisions with a gentle slope 
to the northwest. It is drained by 
the Monongahela and Allegheny 
River systems. 


Game Protectors 


Headquarters for the Southwest 
Wildlife Conservation Division _ is 
located at 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 

LeRoy L. Logan, Box 72, Manor, 


has jurisdiction over Allegheny, 
Lower and Upper Burrell, Washing- 
ton, Bell, Franklin, Loyalhanna, 


Salem and Penn townships. 

L. D. Mostoller, new Florence, has 
jurisdiction over Derry, St. Clair, 
Fairfield, and Ligonier townships. 

Carl E. Jarrett, Box 111, New Stan- 
ton has jurisdiction over North, South 
and East Huntingdon, Hempfield, Se- 
wickle and Rostraver townships. 

William G. Matthews, Box 33, 
Rector has jurisdiction over Unity, 
Mount Pleasant, Donegal and Cook 
townships. 

Fish Warden 


Sam F. Henderson, R. D. No. 2, 
Greensburg. 


District Foresters 
V. M. Bearer, 335 W. Main Street, 
Ligonier. 
Historic 


Westmoreland holds a unique place 
in Pennsylvania history for the part 
it played as a frontier county. It was 
the territory in dispute with Virginia 
and through it was run the Mason 
and Dixon line. In the course of the 
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Revolutionary War, Westmoreland 
sent many of her men on Lochry’s 
expedition and Crawford’s expedition 
against the Ohio Indians. The last 
hostile act of the war was the burning 
of her county seat, Hannastown. As 
a result a new county seat was laid 
out on what was known then as the 
Pennsylvania State Road and named 
for General Nathaniel Greene. The 
Whiskey Insurrection was settled at 
an old inn in Greensburg. Saint Vin- 
cent College at Latrobe, founded in 
1846, is the pioneer Benedictine in- 
stitution in the United States. 


Industry 


Much of the development of 
County has been based on presence 
of extensive beds of bituminous coal 
of high grade. Natural gas pools have 
been developed in western part of 
county. Principal industrial products 
include fabricated aluminum, iron 


and steel sheets, tin and tin plate, 


hoops, bands and cotton ties, alumi- 
num cooking utensils, electrical ma- 
chinery and supplies, plumbers’ sup- 
plies, steam fittings, window glass, 
beer, glass tableware, rubber tires, and 
wire products. 


Agriculture 


County has 5,254 farms, the fourth 
ranking county in the State from that 
standpoint. Principal agricultural 
products include oats, grapes, honey, 
swine, grains, cherries and plums. 


Recreation—Hunting 


County offers a wide diversity of 
hunting. There is excellent small 
game hunting and the Allegheny 
mountains which fringes the eastern 
border are developing into good wild 
turkey range. County also produces 
enough deer to attract many big game 
hunters. One tract of State Game 
Lands—Number 42—is located near 
New Florence. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishable waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location, and length 
of stocked waters) include: Indian 
Creek, Brown Trout, Jones Mills, 2 
mi.; Jacob’s Creek, Brown & Rainbow 
Trout, Laurelville, 8 mi.; Linn Run, 
Brown & Rainbow Trout, Rector, 3 
mi.; Little Pucketa Creek, Brook 
Trout, New Kensington, 4 mi.; Loyal- 
hanna Creek, Brown Trout, Ligonier, 
6 mi.; Mill Creek, Brook Trout, 
Waterford, 2 mi.; Roaring Run, 
Brook Trout, Jones Mills, 3 mi.; 
Shannon Run, Brook Trout, New 
Florence, 3 mi.; Tub Mill Run, 
Brown & Rainbow Trout, New Flor- 
ence, 4 mi.; Bridgeport Dam, Black 
Bass, Mt. Pleasant, 95 Acres; Key- 
stone Coal and Coke Company Reser- 
voir, Black Bass, New Alexandria, 57 
Acres; Beaver Run, Brook Trout, 
Noxen 3 mi.; Bowmans Creek, Brown 
& Rainbow Trout, Noxen, 8 mi.; Me- 
hoopany Creek & Branches, Forkston, 
Brown, Brook & Rainbow Trout, 12 
mi:; Meshoppen Creek, W. Br., Brook 
Trout, Meshoppen, 3 mi.; Riley 
Creek, Brook Trout, Auburn Centre, 
1 mi.; Carey Lake, Black Bass, Tunk- 
hannock, 200 Acres; Chamberlin 
Pond, Black Bass, Jenningsville, 47 
Acres; Oxbow Lake, Black Bass, 


Tunkhannock, 60 Acres; Susquehanna 


River, N. Br., Black Bass, Meshoppen, 
46 mi.; Tunkhannock Creek, Black 
Bass, Tunkhannock, 13 mi.; Winola 
Lake, Black Bass, Lake Winola, 198 
Acres. 


State Recreation Areas 


Keystone State Park, near Latrobe 
on Route 981, is still under develop- 
ment but when completed, will offer 
excellent opportunities for bathing, 
boating and picnicking. Linn Run 
State Forest Picnic Area, located near 
Rector, offers cabins, fishing, and 
picnicking. Bushy Run Battlefield, 
near Harrison City, is interesting 
from a historical standpoint and offers 
picnic facilities. 








IN MEMORIAM 


DR. H. E. KILGUS 
1878-1950 

Dr. H. E. Kilgus, member of the Game Com- 
mission from Brockway, Jefferson County, died 
in Williamsport, following two serious opera- 
tions. He was stricken on his way home from 
a Commission meeting in Philadelphia about 
a month before. With his passing the Com- 
mission lost an independent thinker whose 
active interest in Pennsylvania’s wildlife and 
work in behalf of both the sportsmen and the 
landowners was outstanding. He was appointed 
to the Commission on July 22, 1943. 


FRANK CROSBY 
1884-1949 
Frank Crosby, long a faithful servant of 
conservation, died while on a trip through 
Ohio on May 7, 1949. He retired from active 
service as a Game Protector on June 15, 1948, 
after 22 years of continuous duty. 
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Letter of Transmittal 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
June 1, 1950 
To His ExceLtency JAMEs H. DurF 
GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sir: 
We transmit herewith a biennial report of the work and accomplishments of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission for the two years ending May 31, 1950. 


A reorganization enabled us to streamline and improve our field and office 
operations and to provide better administration; an increase in the resident 
hunter’s license fee from $2 to $3.15 and the non-resident from $15 to $20 
permitted us to expand our activities, principally the wildlife food and cover 
program. Through your personal interest and that of the General Assembly 
and the sportsmen, helpful legislation was secured. With the aid of many 
landowners it was possible to expand cooperative programs and to develop 
new projects with lasting benefits. v 


We have progressed and accomplished much, therefore we are publishing 
this report as a part of the November issue of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws, 
so that its more than 60,000 readers will be informed of what is being done 
for wildlife in the Keystone State. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ross L. LEFFLER, President 
R. LAMBERTON, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS BIDDLE 
G. I. PHILLIPs 
HAROLD MOLTz 
JOsEPH WILLSON 
Joun C. HERMAN 
B. K. WILLIAMS 


Attest: 
Tuos, D. Frye 
Executive Director 




















Seth Gordon Thos. D. Frye 


Highlights 


ADMINISTRATION 


On August 31, 1948, Seth Gordon, Executive Director, who for 25 years had 
efficiently and courageously administered the program of the Commission, left 
the service to become Conservation Advisor for the state of California. 

Thos. D. Frye, a man with more than 35 years’ state administrative expe- 
rience, with all the know-how of a hunter, angler, and outdoorsman having 
participated in those sports from boyhood, was appointed in his place. An 
expert in budgetary, personnel and organization matters, the new director 
immediately streamlined the field and office administrations to keep pace with 
present-day conditions. 

The one-time Bureau of Field Management was renamed the Bureau of 
Wildlife Conservation to be more in keeping with its multiple functions. 
Under it was created a Land Utilization Division with jurisdiction over three 
newly established sections, namely: Food and Cover; Farm-Game Cooperative; 
and Land Title and Records. Two other separate divisions were set up in the 
Bureau of Wildlife Conservation, namely: Wildlife Protection, which includes 
a Bounty Claim Section; and Game Propagation. The seven Field Divisions 
operating under the Wildlife Conservation Bureau were renamed Wildlife 
Conservation Divisions. Later, effective June 1, 1950, these seven were re- 
arranged into six and renamed by geographic position including the 
Northwest, Southwest, Northcentral, Southcentral, Northeast and Southeast 
Divisions. 

At the same time the Commission appointed a Waterfowl Coordinator 
whose duties will be devoted to selecting, improving and developing suitable 
habitat throughout the Commonwealth to attract waterfowl and increase pres- 
ent populations, thereby furnishing better sport for the migratory bird 
hunters. 
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The position of Assistant to the Executive Director was established in order 
' to relieve the Director of multitudinous correspondence and other details and 
allow him more time for planning and administration. 

A Director of Public Relations was appointed to keep the public informed 
on the Commission’s activities and to accomplish a greater distribution of 
beneficial conservation education materials prepared by a newly established 
Division of Conservation Education, thus creating a sales as well as a manu- 
facturing agency working harmoniously and closely together. 

The Administration Bureau was realigned to include jurisdiction over the 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation, thereby making it responsible for four 
major divisions, the other three being Accounting and Service, with jurisdic- 
tion over two sections—one on Accounting and one on Service; Conservation 
Education, with jurisdiction over a Publications Section and a Conservation 
Relations Section; and Wildlife Research. 


REVENUE 


Total receipts amounted to $6,683,771.89 and expenditures $6,587,360.53. 
More than $1,700,000 was on hand at the close of the biennium on May 31, 
1950, excluding $93,000 in War Bonds which can be converted into cash when 
necessary. 

Of noteworthy interest also is the fact that capital investments now amount 
to $5,103,545.69 aggregating five principal classifications, namely state game 
lands, buildings, game farms, the training school and automotive and other 
equipment. 


Few Pennsylvanians have hunted in every game season and fewer still can prove it by 
exhibiting their license tags since they were first issued in 1913. The Game Commission 
derives its major source of income from the sale of hunting licenses. 
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BOUNTY PAYMENT SYSTEM CHANGED 


The system of paying bounties by Commission check, which had been in use 
since June 1, 1919, a period of go years, was discontinued effective June 1, 
1949, in favor of a plan by which all bounty claims are audited by the Auditor 
General before payment is made by the State Treasurer. 

This change in system results in all disbursements of the Commission being 
audited by the State's fiscal officers before checks are issued in payment. It 
also eliminates the necessity for the Commission operating its own bank 
account. 

Much of the success of the new system is due to the splendid cooperation 
extended by the fiscal officers in auditing and paying the claims promptly. 
ACCIDENTS LOWER 

The campaigns waged to reduce the number of hunting accidents have evi- 
dently been effective through the years. For example, the hunting license sale 
during the past two years averaged 866,360 and there was one fatal accident 
for every 36,098 hunters. This figure compares very favorably with one fatal 
mishap for every 15,579 hunters based on an average of 623,176 hunters for 
the past 26 years. 





GAME KILL 
Nearly 6,560,000 pieces of game weighing more than 30,780,000 pounds were 
taken during the two-year period, in both instances more than during the 
previous period. 


More than 40,003 weasels were probated for bounty during these two years. 
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In May, 1949 the deed to 14,000 acres of the Tobyhanna Military Reservation in Monroe 
County was transferred from the War Assets Administration to the Game Commission. 
Here W. Gard. Conklin, former Director of the Bureau of Administration, is shown re- 
ceiving the deed from Francis S. Trout, WAA regional representative. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Nearly 23,000 acres of Game Lands were acquired by purchase and transfer 
including a gift from the Federal Government of more than 14,000 acres of 
the famous old Tobyhanna Military Reservation in Monroe County. This 
acreage, plus that already owned by the Commission, brought the total of 
Commission-owned public shooting grounds and refuges to 880,000 acres. 


GAME MANAGEMENT 

One of the biggest cooperative endeavors, and a real milestone in the co- 
operative management of our big gaine and small forest game, was the agree- 
ment made with the Allegheny National Forest officials in July 1948. Actually 
it was the equivalent of adding half a million acres to State Game Lands—an 
intensive area which will be developed, improved, and always open for public 
hunting. 

‘A new plan was evolved and put into operation that has excellent possibili- 
ties for increasing the supply of native cottontail rabbits. Under it 85 rabbit 
propagating areas comprising more than 11,000 acres were established on the 
farms of cooperating landowners in eight counties. These farms are closed to 
public hunting, and may not exceed in each county the number of townships 
in the county. The surplus animals produced are live-trapped and used to 
restock depleted coverts within the local areas as nearly as practicable. 
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COOPERATIVE FARM-GAME PROGRAM 


The increasingly popular Farm-Game Program, begun in 1936 to provide 
more public shooting grounds in thickly populated agricultural sections, was 
stepped up. As a result 56 new projects were established, bringing the total to 
158 comprising 7,653 farms totaling 767,729 acres. 

Extensive habitat improvement was ‘made on these areas with the assist- 
ance and advice of the Commission, and sportsmen and farmers particularly 
are urged to read the paragraph on wildlife management and soil conservation 
practices on pages 101 and 102. 


TIMBER SALES 


In many instances it was possible to cash in on the management program by 
selling forest products, the removal of which improved environment for wild- 
life. ‘Thus dual objectives were accomplished on more than 8,500 acres, and 
the Commission netted a cash return of $136,384.62 for the sale of 5,980 tons 
of mine props, 5,735 cords of paperwood and chemical wood, 279,130 posts 
and props, 1,629 cords of firewood and 390 pounds of ground pine. 


FOOD AND COVER 


The amount of food and cover work accomplished was so enormous and so 
important that it behooves every reader to carefully peruse the several charted 
reports of these activities which can be found on pages 103-106. A bird’s eye 
view indicates that 2,168,000 evergreen and deciduous tree, shrub and vine 
seedlings were planted; 245,000 multiflora rose seedlings were grown; and 
31,700 mature plants or cuttings from game food producing shrubs or vines 
were transplanted to permanent locations, including 1,000 highbush huckle- 
berry plants. 

In an effort to further reduce the tremendous mortality in pheasants and 
quail during the nesting season caused by mowing alfalfa and clover, the 
Commission agreed to offer each farmer or landowner $1.00 for each inhabited 
nest located and mowed around to provide an “island” or sanctuary. 

The Day-Old Pheasant Chick Program was doubled, more than 220,000 a 
these youngsters having been shipped to interested sportsmen and farm-game 
cooperators for rearing. Of this number approximately 70% were raised to 
12 weeks of age or older and released in open hunting territory. Ringneck 
pheasant releases were doubled, more than 255,000 having been stocked in 
depleted coverts during the past two years as compared with 133,000 released 
during the previous biennium. 


WILDLIFE PROTECTION 


Successful prosecutions for Game Law violations totaled 10,932, an increase 
of 2,651 over the previous two-year period. Every effort was made to protect 
the law-abiding hunter from the malicious practices of the vandal. As a result, 
1,497 hunters had their licenses revoked for one or more years. 

Every effort was also exerted to make the fields and woods safe against care- 
less and indifferent gunners. As a result 276 persons who were found guilty 
of vandalism, or who caused an injury by gunfire to themselves or another 
through carelessness or negligence, also had their hunting privileges denied for 
periods of from one to ten years. 

Both deer and bears, the former because of their extreme abundance in 
certain localities, continue to be a problem in agricultural areas. As a result 
of their depredations 4,870 deer were killed to protect property, and $3,139.47 
was paid to landowners for livestock and bees killed or damaged by bears. 
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Hal Harrison Photo. 
Pennsylvania is rich in fur resources. Trappers like Ted Shelton, above, harvest many 
beavers each year; more than 4,000 were trapped during this biennium. 


FUR-BEARERS VALUABLE 


That Pennsylvania can definitely take pride in its fur resources is borne out 
by the amount of money which professional and part-time trappers, many of 
them farmer lads, received for their pelts during the past two years. More 
than 1,097,000 pelts were taken for which fur dealers paid over $2,305,000. 


BOUNTIES 


An all-out effort was made by the Commission and the sportsmen to control 
predators which were reduced numerically by 40,254 weasels, 67 goshawks, 
3,778 great-horned owls, 33,626 gray foxes and 18,875 red foxes, for which 
bounties aggregating $267,096 were paid. 


TRAINING 


Two student classes of the Ross Leffler School of Conservation were enrolled, 
the Fifth on June 1, 1948, which graduated 25 resident students on May 27, 
1949; and the Sixth Student Class which enrolled 25 men on May 1, 1950. 
Nowhere in the country are potential conservation officers given such intensive 
training for so long a time, and the noticeable improvement in the Commis- 
sion’s public relations, especially during the past several years, is proof of the 
effectiveness of a permanent conservation school. It is hoped sometime in the 
near future to modernize and enlarge its inadequate facilities. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


With the inauguration of a weekly newsletter and frequent personal contact 
with outdoor column writers by the Public Relations Director, the Commis- 
sion established closer liaison with and received more publicity through the 
newspapers than ever before. The newsletter now has a circulation of more 
than 1,200. 
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CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


More than 960 meetings were attended, chiefly by the Conservation Educa- 
tion Assistants thereby reaching more than 142,000 persons through lectures, 
motion pictures and other visual aids. Three major exhibits displayed during 
full week periods at Pittsburgh, Harrisburg and Philadelphia were viewed by 
more than 1,625,000 persons. A large permanent exhibit was established at 
the Hershey Zoo in the spring of 1950. It has already been viewed by more 
than 350,000 people. 

Three official motion pictures in color and sound were prepared and nine 
others were purchased from outside sources, the latter nearly all being natural 
history subjects especially desirable for schools. 

GaME NEws circulation was increased by 9,250 new subscriptions, bringing 
the total paid subscriptions to 45,058 as of May 31, 1950. 

Two new bulletins and five new pamphlets were published and distributed, 
and text for three additional bulletins and a souvenir book on the birdlife of 
the Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanctuary in Crawford County was completed and 
will be published during the next Biennium. 


In August, 1948 many outstanding conservationists, state and civic officials gathered near 
Glenhazel, Elk County, to pay tribute to Hon. John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, shown here 
with Mrs. Phillips, the man most instrumental in the development of Pennsylvania’s re- 
nouned public hunting grounds system. 
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RESEARCH 


Extensive surveys of Pennsylvania mammals, bobwhite quail, migratory 
waterfowl, the predatory animals were begun and in some instances com- 
pleted. As a part of the Commission’s waterfowl management program more 
than 700 nesting boxes for wood ducks were made and distributed along 
desirable waterways, many of which were subsequently occupied by these 
beautiful, much-sought-after birds. 


MEMORIALS 


On Sunday, August 1, 1948, near Glenhazel, Elk County, between four 
and five hundred persons witnessed the dedication of a monument com- 
memorating the first purchase of State Game Lands in Pennsylvania and heard 
His Excellency, Governor James H. Duff, and other outstanding conserva- 
tionists and state and civic officials pay tribute to Hon. John M. Phillips, 
Pittsburgh, the man most instrumental in the development of Pennsylvania’s 
renowned public hunting grounds’ systems. 

On June 20, 1948, Cranberry Glade Lake, a 112-acre body of water on Game 
Lands No. 111 in Somerset County, was formally dedicated as the 46th project 
in the number of lakes and ponds created or maintained by the Game Com- 
mission for recreation and waterfowl reclamation. 

On April 8, 1949, J. Q. Creveling, Esquire, former member of the Commis- 
sion, and one of the fathers of the Game and Fish Laws, was presented with a 
bronze plaque by the United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania to be erected on 
Game Lands No. 157 in Wyoming County near three lakes previously named 
in his honor. 

One of the highest tributes paid to the Commission was the support of 
Governor Duff, the courts and many interested individuals in sustaining the 
action of one of its employes who was compelled to take the life of another 
man in the defense of his own life while enforcing the Game Law of the 
Commonwealth. 

ENDS SERVICE 


Seth Gordon, one-time assistant to Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, the first Secretary of 
the Game Commission, resigned voluntarily on October 16, 1948, to conduct 
a Fish and Game Survey for the State of California, thus ending his second 
tenure of office with the Commission. He began his career as understudy to 
Dr. Kalbfus for six years and succeeded that fine old gentleman soon after his 
tragic death in 1919. He continued in service until July 1926, when he left to 
become Conservation Director of the Izaak Walton League of America with 
offices in Chicago. After almost five years in that position he resigned to 
become President of the American Game Association in January 1931, a posi- 
tion he held until 1935 when the work of that organization was absorbed by 
the American Wildlife Institute which he helped to organize and of which he 
became the first Secretary. He resigned from the latter post in 1935 to return 
to the Game Commission as Executive Director. He became one of the coun- 
try’s recognized authorities in the conservation field. He was formerly President 
of the International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners; was the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fisheries Society for 10 
years and later its First Vice-President, then President. In recognition of his 
services he was elected one of the few honorary members of the American 
Fisheries Society, the Wildlife Society and the Wilderness Club. He has served 
as Vice-President of the American Forest Association; a Director of the Na- 
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tional Rifle Association; a member of the former Migratory Bird Advisory 
Board and as Trustee of the American Wildlife Foundation. 


Two other persons, long in the service of the Commission, laid aside their 
tools and began a well earned retirement. They are W. Gard. Conklin, former 
Director of the Bureau of Administration, who began his service on April 4, 
1920, and retired on August 1, 1949; and John J. Slautterback, formerly an 
Executive Director of the Commission. Mr. Conklin negotiated for the pur- 
chase and lease of nearly all the State Game Lands and the efficiency and 
diplomacy with which he handled these important transactions through the 
years was an outstanding achievement. He had his early training in the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters after first having graduated from the Forest 
Academy at Mt. Alto, Pa., in 1905. He joined the service of the State Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters in 1908 and served it in several capacities until he 
entered the employ of the Commission in 1920. Mr. Slautterback left the 
service:in July, 1931 to oversee the management of a wildlife project on 
Martha’s Vineyard, but was reinstated again on May 16, 1939, as a Game Land 
Technician, then as a Land Agent, devoting most of his efforts in the latter 
position toward the development of the Cooperative Farm-Game Program. He 
retired on superannuation July 21, 1949. 


LEGISLATION 


Some amendments were made to the Game Code by the General Assembly 
during the 1949 session, as follows: 


Section go2. Increases the resident hunter’s license fee from $2 to $3.15, 
effective September 1, 1949. It also provides for the issuance of free licenses to 
resident disabled war veterans who have lost one or more limbs, or the use of 
one or more limbs. 


Section 303. Increases the nonresident hunter’s license fee from $15 to $20 
and establishes a new nonresident trapper’s license at a fee of $25. 


Section 311. Increases license issuing agents’ compensation as follows: 
resident hunter's license from 10 cents to 15 cents; nonresident from 25, cents 
to 35 cents. 


Section 408. Corrects an error in the law concerning the size of mesh to be 
used by game propagating permittees, so that the maximum mesh for woven 
wire fencing shall be two inches. 


Section 409. Changes the method of tagging propagated game or eggs by 
eliminating the triplicate tag and replacing it with a single tag to be supplied 
by the Game Commission at cost. The single tag shall be attached to each 
dead bird or animal, or to each container of live birds or animals removed for 
restocking purposes, for use on regulated shooting grounds, or at field trials. 
A similar tag must also be attached to each container of eggs. All other live 
birds or animals removed must be individually tagged. Complete records 
must be kept by permittees for two years. 


Section 410, 411 and 412. Adds bobwhite quail to the game birds which 
may be killed on regulated shooting grounds, and provides for the tagging 
thereof before removal from such grounds. 
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Section 417. Excludes from the definition “Roadside Menagerie,” and re- 
moves the necessity for a permit, for an animal exhibition at a county fair; 
also, with Game Commission approval, removes permit requirement for any 
such exhibition when sponsored by a sportsmen’s organization. 


Section 419. Provides a penalty of $25 for failure to maintain proper rec- 
ords of propagation transactions, and $25, for failure of special permittees to 
submit annual reports. 


Section 501 (d). Changes antlerless deer abrogation proceedings by re- 
quiring the signatures of residents of a county who held Pennsylvania resident 
hunting licenses the previous year equal to 51% of the total number of 
licenses issued to residents of the county during such previous year. Farmers 
and orchardists residing in the county, not having held a license the previous 
year, are also permitted to sign the petitions, to meet the required 51%. 


Section 506, 731, 943 and 1004. Increases the bear penalty from $100 to 
$200. 


Section 720. Extends the period for holding field trials, under permit, for 
dogs working on wild game, to include the full month of April instead of the 
first 15 days. 


Section 938. Increases from four to six the number of permits for Special 
Dog Training Areas that may be issued in any one county. 


Section 1202. Requires the Game Commission to pay counties $1 per day 
for maintenance of prisoners who have been imprisoned under the provisions 
of the Game Law. 


Section 1203. Clarifies legal procedure on field acknowledgment of guilt 
by eliminating offenses deignated as misdemeanors or felonies from those 
which may be settled on field receipt. 


Section 1206. Requires the Commission to pay all costs when no birds, 
animals, firearms, or dogs are found on a search warrant. 


Section 1210. Clarifies legal procedure by designating the court of com- 
mon pleas for certiorari proceedings, and the court of quarter sessions for 
appeals in Game Law prosecutions. 


Section 1401 (v). Eliminates the earmarking of 75 cents from each resident 
hunter’s license, for the purchase, maintenance and development of state game 
lands and refuges. 


Section 1401 (z). Earmarks the sum of $1.25 from each resident hunter's 
license fee for: Improving natural food and cover for wildlife; the purchase, 
planting, etc., of game foods for feeding wildlife; the purchase, trapping and 
distribution of game; and the protection of property of farm-game cooperators. 


Act No. 577, approved May 27, 1949, which became effective September 1, 
that year, increased fixed charges from 5 cents to 71 cents per acre, annually, 
on lands to which title has been taken in the name of the Commonwealth for 
use of the Commission, as follows: 


From 1 cent to 214 cents per acre to the county; 2 to 214 cents per acre to 
the respective school districts; and from 2 to 2% per acre for township roads. 
This act does not amend the Game Law but affects the Forest Reserve Law of 
May 17, 1929, P. L. 1798. 
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BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 


Accounting and Budget 


HUNTING LICENSES 


In Pennsylvania the wildlife conservation program is supported mainly by 
the sportsmen through their hunter's license fees. Additional revenue is forth- 
coming from penalties, special permits and timber sales, as well as federal aid. 

It is not unusual for license sales to fluctuate from year to year, and this is 
to be expected. On the whole, however, the sales have been adequate to sup- 
port a progressively improved program. Prior to June 1, 1948, the record 
resident license year was 1946, when 832,846 were issued, and the nonresident, 
in 1947, when a new high of 28,012 was established. A new record for both 
residents and nonresidents was established in 1948, there being 854,840 resi- 
dent and 28,085 nonresident licenses issued. 

The State Department of Revenue handles all matters relating to the is- 
suance of hunting licenses, including settlement of accounts with agents and 
the transmission of monies arising from this source to the State Treasury for 
deposit in the Game Fund. The number of licenses issued during the pas: 
five years is given below: 





Resident Nonresident 
Year Number Fee Number Total 


696,394* $15.00 17,227 713,621 
832,846* $15.00 23,174 856,020 


822,423* $15.00 28,012 850,435 
854,840* $15.00 28,085 882,925 
815,915* $20.00 24,032 839,947 
* Includes free licenses issued to members of the Armed Forces, and Disabled Veterans: 
1945, 32.373; 1946, 7.418; 1947, 2,876; 1948, 3,770; 1949, Armed Forces, 5,581 and ** Disabled 
Veterans, 275. 
** Issuance of free licenses to Disabled Veterans authorized by the 1949 General Assembly. 


HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


The Commission continued its educational programs to encourage safe gun 
handling. The press, the radio, talks by Commission personnel and sportsmen, 
motion pictures, posters and a digest of hunting and trapping regulations 
issued with every hunting license were utilized to emphasize this serious 
matter. They all helped but mishaps did occur and many referee hearings 
were held by representatives of the Commission in connection with them, re- 
sulting in license revocations. Some of the worst offenders appeared for trial 
before judges of county courts where heavy penalties were imposed in addition 
to license suspensions. During the two-year period there were 48 fatal and 871 
non-fatal accidents. The 26-year (1924-1949) average for fatal accidents was 
40 annually, 43.6% of them self-inflicted. 

The hunting license sale during the past two years averaged 857,925 which 
indicates that there was one fatal accident for every 35,747 hunters. This com- 
pares favorably with one fatal accident for every 15,579 hunters based on an 
average of 623,176 licensed hunters during the past 26 years. While the anal- 
ysis proves that considerable headway has been made, there are still too many 
accidents. The hunters who persistently disregard all reasonable safety meas- 
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ures must be apprehended and punished. to the full extent of the law, or even 
eliminated from the field. To accomplish this worthy objective the Commis. 
sion must have the support of the great number of hunters who believe in 
and practice the cardinal rules of safety at all times. 


LIST OF HUNTING ACCIDENTS DURING THE PAST NINE YEARS 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Self-inflicted 


Fatal 4 8 10 14 15 8 6 10 


7 
Non-Fatal koa 23 38 36 36 66 66 67 71 
Inflicted by Others 
Fatal 18 20 13 23 14 17 15 
173 19627 351 382 


Non-Fatal 313 304 153 


396 353 218 «232 269 «6366 455 441478 
BIG GAME ACCIDENTS 
The table below summarizes the hunting accidents which occurred while 
hunting big game. 
Fatal Non-Fatal 


Year Deer Bears Total Deer Bears Total 


© 9 55 4 59 
1 6 57 1 58 


The wearing of plenty of bright red while hunting is one of the safety 
measures which should never be overlooked. It is good insurance and pays 
big dividends. 


More than 164,000 legal deer were harvested during the biennium. Scenes such as this 
were common throughout Pennsylvania’s deer hunting territory when hundreds of thou- 
sands of our citizens went afield to enjoy one of the most thrilling outdoor sports. 
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GAME KILL 


The Commission’s entire program is geared for the production and protec- 
tion of enough game so that the increasing number of hunters may enjoy many 
happy days afield, and a partially filled game bag. Seed stock left from the 

revious hunting season is carefully nourished by providing natural and arti- 
ficial food and cover, and by controlling the enemies of wildlife. The amount 
of seed stock surviving the winter and spring breeding conditions, etc., are the 
primary factors which the Commission considers when fixing open seasons and 
bag limits. Changes made from year to year are considered necessary in the 


overall management of the species affected. 


The kill of deer, rabbits, hares, turkeys, ruffed grouse, ringnecks, woodcocks, 
rails, gallinules, coots, wild waterfowl, woodchucks and doves showed an in- 
crease, while there was a decrease in the kill of bears, Hungarian partridges, 
squirrels, raccoons and quail. The figures on the big game kill for the 1948 
and 1949 seasons are based on individual Game-Kill Reports, while the small 
game kill was based on field officers’ estimates. During this two-year period 
6,559,760 pieces of game were killed weighing 30,782,129 pounds as compared 
to 6,199,247 pieces of game killed, weighing 26,424,353, during the previous 


two-year period. 
Average 
Weight 
Species of 
Each 


Deer, Legal Antlered .. 115 Lbs. 


Deer, Legal Antlerless .. 80 


Total Deer and Weight ........ 


OT er ne ee 175 
ee. CY v's daw brane a’ 134 
Hares (Snowshoes) ...... 3 
Hungarian Partridges ... 12 Oz. 
NS eee eer es : oh 
ED a ae ccs 6 Baa ees 10 ~=Lbs 
WUE CRUROYS Vesa ces 10 r 
Ruffed Grouse ......... aes 
Ringneck Pheasants 244. “ 
8 Re ne G Op. 
ccm venice, MELEE CE Oe 6 i 
Rails, Gallinules & Coots 4 
Grackles (Blackbirds) 244 “ 
Wild Waterfowl ........ 21% Lbs. 
ONOCICINONORS 5 oo sce 'eitie 6 3 
EC Se Shc k peNnt oes ad Ox. 


Total Number and 
Weight 


ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON 


Season of 1948 
(Final Report) 


Number 


33,608 


Weight 
3,864,920 Lbs. 





33,608 
388 
1,791,550 
5,616 
43 
564,873 
98,242 
4,318 
24,297 
277254 
5,780 
26,210 


3,864 920 
7,900 
3,195,212 
16,848 “ 

32 
564,873 
982,420 
43,180 
32,396 
762,448 
2,168 
9,829 


3,960 ggo _* 
(Unprotected-No data) 





40,352 100,880 “ 
259.534  1,557:204 * 
6,847 1,284 
$142,872 11,142,584 “ 


Season of 1949 
(Final Report) 








“4 
itd 


“ 


Number Weight 
46,602 5,359,230 
84,121 6,729,680 

130,723 12,088,910 
411 71,925 
1,860,436 3,255,763 
5948 17,844 
g2 6g 
578,267 578,267 
81,007 810,070 
6,885 68,850 
36,304 | 48,405 
343-797 945.359 
5181 1,943 
26,748 10,030 
6,041 1,510 
(Unprotected-No Data) 
59,103 147/757 
265,135 1,590,810 
10,840 2,033 
3-416,888 19,639,545 


The removal of almost 64,000 antlerless deer during the one-day season in 
1947 helped to relieve conditions somewhat but not enough. However, it was 
believed unwise to repeat the attempt until a statewide antlerless season could 
be effected. Under the circumstances therefore, no antlerless. season was 


declared in any part of the state in 1948. 


By 1949 the situation again was becoming acute and a one-day antlerless 
season was declared on December 10, following the close of the buck season 
on December g. No special permits were required and nonresident licensed 


hunters were entitled by law to participate. 








Continuous and exhaustive field investigations, research and observations have proved 
that antlerless deer seasons are necessary if Pennsylvania’s deer herd is to be maintained 
in @ healthy, economically valuable, and biologically sound condition, 


There were the usual remonstrances, and legal abrogation petitions were 
filed by residents of Bedford, Clearfield, Forest, Franklin, Fulton, Greene and 
Perry Counties who held hunting licenses during 1948, or who otherwise were 
qualified, which automatically closed these counties. A number of petitions 
from other counties were filed, but they did not meet the requirements of law. 
The season applied to 60 of the 67 counties, and 84,121 antlerless deer were 
killed. 

Continuous and exhaustive field investigations, research and observations 
have proven that antlerless seasons are necessary to: (1) correct an unbalanced 
sex ratio; (2) relieve widespread complaints of damage to farm, truck and 
orchard crops throughout the Commonwealth and to reduce the deer popula- 
tion so as to assure sufficient natural food to sustain it in good healthy con- 
dition without encroachment upon said crops; (3) permit the efforts toward 
reforestation and the planting of game food producing trees, shrubs and vines 
to reach food-producing age before being destroyed by the deer; and (4) to 
aid important forest species of small game by relieving the drain on essential 
food and cover supplies. The sooner all hunters realize this problem the 
sooner it will be solved and better deer hunting will prevail. 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


The financial status of the period covered by this report is set forth on 
charts and detailed tabular statements which appear in the appendix and in 
summarized form as follows: 
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During the first year the sum of $2,623,036.58 was credited to the Game 
Fund; the second year $3,960,735.31; or a total of $6,583,771.89 for the 
biennium. 

Expenditures for the first year of the biennium were $3,035,537.01, and the 
second year $3,651,823.52 or a total of $6,687,360.53 for the biennium. 

The comparative figures below will be of interest: 


Biennium Revenue Expenditures 
SS ee te $2,591,452.23 $2,789,806.17 
SPE: scene siecle antes 3,016,911.71 2,945,213.83 
OS PRE tte 3,309,727.38 2,918,605.44 
res po 3,068,006.83 2,427,912.20 
OE EE eS ey 3,294,685.42 2,871,370.06 
EE $3 ins 540 niedes 4,726,918.63 5,326,214.28 
EI, are ee 6,583,771.89 6,687,360.53 


EARMARKED FUND 


The amendment to the Game Law by the 1949 General Assembly earmarks 
the use of $1.25 from each Resident Hunter’s License fee for: 


(1) Improving and maintaining natural wildlife habitat that is available 
for public hunting. 

(2) The purchase, maintenance, operation, rental and storage of equipment 
used in this work. 

(3) The purchase, distribution, planting, cultivating and harvesting of 
game foods. 

(4) The purchase, trapping and distribution of all species of game, as well 
as providing protection to the property of Farm-Game Cooperators. 

Long in advance of the legislative mandate definite plans had been made 
for expanding the food and cover program, but could not be developed to the 
extent desired because of the lack of funds. The table below shows the amount 
expended for this program in relation to the minimum amount required by 
law: 


Amount Spent During Minimum Amount Amount Spent in 
Year Which Ended Required Excess of that 
May 31, 1950 By Law Required By Law 
$1,211,687.72 $1,012,573.75* $199,113.97 


* This amount is based on the sale of 810,059 licenses. 


STATUS OF GAME FUND 


The condition of the Game Fund as of May 31, 1950 (the close of the 
two-year period covered by this report) was very satisfactory. The cash balance 
was $1,722,982.94 excluding a $93,000 War Bond investment which can be 
converted into cash when necessary. 

The expenditures during this biennium, as during the previous one, ex- 
ceeded the revenue. This was in accordance with the Commission's plan to 
spend the accumulated “Wartime Reserve” of almost $1,500,000 over a three- 
year period. The last $500,000 was spent during the first year of this biennium. 

The May 31, 1950 cash balance was in excess of the absolutely essential 
minimum of $800,000 needed in addition to the current revenue from June 1 
through September 30, each year, to pay all bills when due. These are lean 
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months for receipts, but the work must go on and the bills must be paid. 


There are two reasons for the May 31, 1950 cash balance exceeding $800,000, 
viz: 





(1) The actual collections during the last year of the biennium exceeded 
the estimate by $500,610.31. Of this amount $291,693.23, or about 60%, 
represents Federal Funds that were received earlier than had been estimated, 


(2) The new program developd to. absorb the increased hunting license 
fees required the building up of an organization to utilize wisely and effect- 
ively the additional funds. This required careful planning and time. Ap- 
proximately $400,000 of budgeted funds for 1948-49 that was not actually ex- 
pended was included with the $500,000 additional receipts in the following 
year’s budget to finance the expanded program. 


Special Note—There no longer exists any difference between the accounts of the 
Commission and the Treasury Department. By developing a new system, with the 
approval of the Budget Secretary, which became effective May 31, 1949 all bills are 
now paid by the Treasury Department at the end of every fiscal year, i.e., May 31. 
This system was designed so there should be no misunderstanding about finances in 
the future. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


To produce a shootable supply of game and provide natural habitat and 
food for it requires land, game farms, buildings, motorized equipment, etc. 
Such “Capital” expenditures make the wheels go round. The table below gives 
the actual consideration paid for land together with the estimated vdlue of 
other capital items as of May 31, 1950. 





State Game Lands (1920-1950) ..............000005 $4,193,937-42* 
Buildings on State Game Lands .................. 132,245.00# 
Game Propagating Farms (including land, buildings 

| ORT TEY et ee eee 512,113.25# 
Conservation School (including buildings and equip- 

ED finiciaas © sevs Some os <n bin gd eT SY one Cw eee ys 32,959-45# 
Equipment. (including automobiles, trucks, tractors, 

graders, etc.) .......... See RG RU apag iets ht basis 0 9° 232,290.57 # 

MEG ava 2s 5-0.6-6 0 442 TRON SE: aNd 0 GA GAO A a 55 $5,103,545-69 


* Consideration paid for lands including title and survey costs. 
# Estimated value at May 31, 1950. 


Public Relations 


A number of the Commissioners, the Executive Director, Bureau Directors 
and certain members of the staff, attended the following conferences for the 
purpose of keeping up to date on all conservation matters. Quite frequently 
the Commission has contributed valuable suggestions at these conventions and 
just as frequently good ideas secured from other conferees have been brought 
home. 

September 1948—Atlantic City—The International Association of Game, 

Fish and Forestry Commissioners. 
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*February 1949—Chicago—North American Game Breeders Conference. 

March 1949—Washington, D. C.—The Fourteenth North American Wildlife 
Conference. 

June 1949—Pittsburgh—Joint Inter-state Pennsylvania-Maryland and U. S. 
Army Engineer Conference concerning management problems on and sur- 
rounding the Youghiogheny Flood Control Reservoir. 

June 1949—Baltimore—Conservation conference held at the invitation of 
Maryland Conservation Administrators in which the States of Maryland, 
Delaware, West Virginia and Pennsylvania were represented. 

September 1949—Winnepeg, Canada—The International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners, 

October 1949 Buffalo—The annual meeting of the American Ornithologists 
Union. 

March 1950—San Francisco—The Fifteenth North American Wildlife Con- 
ference. 

March 1950—Michigan—Hunt Safely Clinic. 

March 1950—New York—National Sportsman’s Show. 

April 1950—Annapolis—Conference of the Northeastern Atlantic States’ 
conservation officials in Maryland by invitation of U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, discussing waterfowl] regulations and other National Con- 
servation problems. 

* Monthly meetings of the Pennsylvania Game Breeders Association are also attended. 


H 


* 


Hal Harrison Photo. 
Baldpates, winging their way south in fall provide sport and recreation for many Penn- 


sylvania waterfowl hunters. 








Education, spearhead of conservation progress, has received greater emphasis during 
recent years. Here Commission Executive Director Tom Frye, left, and Dr. Paul Cressman 
of the State Department of Public Instruction are shown with two school children dis- 
cussing one of the Commission’s many conservation education publications. 
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Conservation Education 


With the creation of a Conservation Education Division at the time of the 
yeorganization, the way was paved for a closer liaison with the sportsmen, 
farmers, youth groups, schools and other agencies upon whom we must depend 
directly or indirectly for help. Eventually plans will be made to include 
specific conservation programs which can be executed or supported by every 
organization or group as their facilities, financially or physically, permit. 


Specific programs were conducted with several agencies all of which were 
subsidized wholly or in part by the Commission. Among them were: 


1. Cash awards amounting to a total of $500 ($250 annually) were made to 
the winners of first, second and third places in conservation essay, poster and 
photographic contests sponsored by the Forensic League of the University of 

Pittsburgh. This project is now in its third year and is very popular among 
the students. 

2. Cash subsidies in the amount of $1,000 each were granted annually to 

» the Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia, and the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 
' to develop educational conservation exhibits. 


3. The same amount was given to the Pennsylvania State College to help 
' maintain the Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers, which is 
» being subsidized at present by several state conservation agencies and private 
' groups. Commission personnel also assisted in field and classroom instruction 
insofar as the wildlife program was concerned. 

4. Through the cooperation of the Hershey Estates, a large building in the 
| Zoological Garden was made available to the Commission at no cost, includ- 
ing maintenance, for displaying its numerous inanimate exhibits during the 
' summer months. In the fall and winter they are used at three major exhibits, 
namely, the State Farm Show at Harrisburg in January, the Philadelphia 
Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s Show in March, and. the Allegheny County Free 
Fair at Pittsburgh in September. Attendance at these three expositions is 
tremendous as can readily be seen from the following reports: 


1949 1950 


Farm Show 450,000 400,000 
Philadelphia Show 175,000 200,000 
Pittsburgh Show 200,000 200,000 


The Hershey exhibit which opened May 20 had an attendance of more 
than 350,000 as of this writing and is considered one of the most educational 
of all the Commission’s exhibits. 

At all four shows during 1950 the main themes were food and cover .for 
wildlife and the protection of the valuable birds of prey. ‘Live hawks and 
owls of all species were displayed uncaged through the use of jesses which per- 
mitted them to fly from the top of their perches to the ground. 

Additional display units and new animal cages were acquired to embellish 
major exhibits. Among the former was a large continuously operative 35 mm 
slide projector with a 16” x 22” ground glass and synchronized recorder for 
narrating any subject or program which is to be emphasized. 

The Museum Building at the Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanctuary continues 
to attract thousands of persons every summer. The museum contains behind 
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glass beautifully mounted specimens of all the waterfowl and shorebirds found 
in the area. Telescopes are on the terrace from which living birds caf be 
observed on the lake, and ducks vie with thousands of carp for bread thrown 
into the spillway. 

A naturalist-lecturer is stationed at the Museum on weekends and holidays 
from 86d through oe to help the visitors identify the waterfowl and 
other fauna. A total of 111,190 visited the Museum in 1948 and 154,829 in 
1949. People from every state and 32 foreign countries were represented in- 
cluding the Belgian Congo, Cape Colony, Alaska, Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Canada, Canal Zone, China, Czechoslovakia, Cuba, Denmark, East 
Indies, Egypt, England, France, Germany, Hawaii, Holland, India, ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Palestine, Philippines, Puerto Rico, Scotland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Wales. Pennsylvania residents, however, totaled 
over 70% of the visitors. 

The Commission cooperated in the program of the Junior Conservation 
Camp for Boys sponsored by the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and ad- 
ministered by the Educational Extension Service of The Pennsylvania State 
College. Three of its representatives spent several days during each of the 
four camping periods instructing the young men how to fire on the range, 
explaining the habits of wildlife, acquainting them with all the activities of 
the Commission, and pointing out how they can play a part in some of them. 
At the conclusion of each Camp period the boys were to return to their 
home stations and form Junior Conservation Clubs in their schools with 
the assistance of the local sportsmen’s group which sponsored them. A follow- 


The Commission cooperated with the state Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs in the pro- 
gram at a Junior Conservation Camp for boys located in Stone Valley near State College. 
Three of its representatives spent several days during each of the four summer camp 
periods instructing the junior sportsmen in safe gun handling, wildlife conservation, and 
game management. 
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up movement to encourage this objective was spearheaded by the Commission 
and later administered by the College. 


There were 35 boys in camp in 1948, of that number not more than 10 
organized junior clubs. In 1949 there were 171 boys of which 64 organized 
clubs, and another 25 carried on the work in already organized junior clubs, 
senior sportsmen’s groups, scout troops, or 4-H clubs. Approximately 2,000 
boys were affected by the work of the boys camp, and in reporting their 
activities the boys spoke to about 7,500 people. 


A manual for Junior Conservation Clubs to which all the conservation 
agencies of the state contributed was completed and is being edited finally 
at this time. It should be ready for press this fall. Professor John F. Lewis, 
of the California Pennsylvania State Teachers College, and Miss Avis Cauley, 
of the Department of Public Instruction, who assisted him, deserve the utmost 
praise for the efforts they put forth in assembling and coordinating the ma- 
terial for this guide. 


Game News 


The GAME News circulation showed a steady increase both in paid and 
complimentary subscriptions. As of May 31, 1950 the paid circulation of 
GAME NEws was 45,058 compared with 35,808 on June 1, 1948, an increase 
of 9,250. Total circulation at the end of the period was 57,710. Revenue from 
subscriptions received during the two-year period and transmitted to the De- 
partment of Revenue for deposit in the Game Fund amounted to $55,728.56. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Three new paid bulletins and five new free leaflets were published and 
distributed during the biennium, as follows: Pennsylvania Birdlife, Pennsyl- 
vania Birds of Prey; Farmer and Wildlife; Pennsylvania’s Day-Old Chick 
Program; Pennsylvania’s Cooperative Farm-Game Program, Hunting is a 
Big Business; An Effective Trio; and Attracting Birds. 


Text for three new bulletins were prepared, illustrated and edited. They 
include: The Whitetailed Deer; The Wild Turkey; and Pennsylvania Mam- 
mals. All are scheduled for publication during the next biennium. 


A complete survey of the birds of the Pymatuning was also prepared, 
edited and illustrated. It will be published during the next biennium as a 
souvenir book and sold at cost to the thousands of persons who visit the Pyma- 
tuning Waterfowl Sanctuary every year. 


The sum of $11,740.65 was received from the sale of paid publications 
other than GAME News and transmitted to the Department of Revenue as 
follows: 2,529 Sets Bird Charts; 241 Single Charts; 9,490 Pennsylvania Bird 
Life, 5,015 Pennsylvania Birds of Prey; 5,709 Pennsylvania Wildlife; 2,015 
Conservation Series; 24 Legal Procedures; 807 Sportsmen’s Guide to Wild 
Ducks; 5 Farmer and Wildlife; 30 Bulletins No. 19; 55 Bulletins No. 15; 
and 53 Bulletins No. 17. 


POSTERS 


Several posters were printed and given wide distribution. In conjunction 
with the Institute of Sporting Arms & Ammunition Manufacturers, a vigorous 
poster campaign was conducted on hunting safely. Poster copies of Executive 
Director Frye’s poem, “Handlin’ A Gun,” were sent to all Sportsmen’s Organi- 
zations and other interested groups or individuals. 
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MOTION PICTURES 


During the two-year period nearly 10,000 feet of 16 mm kodachrome motion 
pictures were acquired, principally by the Conservation Education Assistants, 
This footage, along with approximately 22,000 feet previously accumulated, 
was completely classified. Portions for use in all-purpose reels were removed 
and the remainder was returned to the respective divisions to be assembled 
for local use. 

Three major pictures were prepared and bids entertained for their pro- 
duction, the first named below having recently come off the assembly line: 

“Our Wildlife Heritage’’—1,600 ft.—-sound and color—depicting the 
entire work of the Commission. 

“Small Game Hunting’’—1,200 ft.—-sound and color—depicting wood- 
cock, wild turkey, squirrel, pheasant and rabbit hunting. 

“Me and Farmer Brown’’—8oo ft.—sound and color—showing young 
wildlife around the farm. Prepared especially for schools. 

“The Farmer’s Part in Wildlife Conservation”—400 ft.—sound and 
color—portraying modern agriculture practices to improve crop and wild- 
life yields, and depicting young wild creatures in and around the farm. 

Other pictures planned, the material for which is already available, will 
include short sound and color reels on song birds, game birds, predatory 
birds, waterfowl and mammals. 

The motion picture library was further enlarged by the purchase of good 
conservation education films from outside sources, namely: 

“The Living Earth”—1600 ft.—sound and color—4 parts. 

“Wildlife Wonders of Pennsylvania”—1200 ft.—sound and color. 

“Millpond Memories’—400 ft.—sound and color. 

“Wildfowl in Slow Motion’’—4o00 ft.—sound and color. 

“Snakes’—400 ft.—-sound and color. 

“Want More Ducks’’—80o0 ft.—sound and color. 


FILM LIBRARY 


The film library at Harrisburg was made available to organizations within 
a fifty mile perimeter of the city and was drawn upon by 410 schools and 
other groups, aggregating an attendance of 39,750. 


FILM LABORATORY SERVICE 


A new photo laboratory was installed to service both field and office requests 
for routine office work. The following service and materials were supplied 
under this system. 


Printing Enlargements Developing 
7126—4 x 5 prints 43— 6 x 20 prints 8—8 x 10 prints 
1826—2 x 2 prints 129—11 X 14 prints 2831-4 x 5 prints 

71-2144 x 3% prints 5507— 8 x 10 prints 43—7620 rolls of film 
133— 5 X 7 prints 4—#127 rolls of film 
220— 4 xX 5 prints 2—4 x 5 Ariel Film 
12— 2 x 3 prints 216-314 x 4% prints 
5- 2 xX 2 prints 9—#120 rolls of film 


i—750 rolls of film 


Note—In addition 38—11 x 14 transparencies were made and colored for 
exhibit purposes. 
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PUBLICITY 


Eighty-nine newspaper items were released from the Harrisburg office, and 
a number of photo spreads on new or seasonal activities were furnished to 
newspapers having roto or Sunday magazine sections. Special articles were 
contributed to a number of magazines. 

Radio platters were furnished to 38 sediiebs cooperating on special oc- . 
casions such as Pennsylvania Week, Wildlife Week, Pennsylvania Conserva- 
tion Week and Hunt Safely Week. A post-war big game season broadcast 
was made by the Director. Special broadcasts were made in connection with 
the Commission's live exhibit of hawks and owls both at the Philadelphia 
Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s Show and the State Farm Show at Harrisburg. 

The Chief of the Division was selected as a member of the examining board 
of the State of Maryland to determine qualified candidates for the position 
of a conservation education official. 

The seven Conservation Education Assistants performed a splendid public 
relations and conservation education job, having serviced 968 meetings with 
a total attendance of 142,000 persons. Sportsmen’s groups, schools and other 
youth groups made up the majority of the meetings but women’s and Garden 
Clubs, Service Clubs and other interested groups also were contacted. In ad- 
dition these men called personally on newspaper columnists, radio officials 
and prominent sportsmen and farm officials to establish better and closer 
relations and to pave the way for more cooperative endeavors. Game Pro- 
tectors also attended numerous local meetings. 


Ross Leffler School of Conservation 


It is believed that the improved relations which now exist between the 
sportsmen, the farmers and the Commission; the inclination on the part of 
many people never before interested to suddenly become wildlife conscious; 
and the tremendous demand for visual aids indicates that the student training 
program and the refresher courses for in-service personnel are paying divi- 
dends in conservation education and public relations. These wholesome con- 
ditions are reflected in an aroused public interest following the graduation 
of each new class and each refresher group. 

On June 1, 1948 twenty-seven resident prospective Game Protectors and 
two salaried Game Protectors from the Washington State Game Depart- 
ment, the latter two under the terms of the cost-plus training plan, were 
enrolled as the Fifth Student Class. Of the resident students 21 were married; 
6 unmarried; 26 served in World War II; and 5 had prior service as Deputy 
Game Protectors. Twenty-five of the resident students successfully completed 
the twelve-month training and were graduated on May 27, 1949 at exercises 
in the Forum of the Education Building, Harrisburg. One trainee from 
Washington completed the course; the other was recalled for active field 
service. 

During the summer of 1949 the entire salaried field personnel received 
in-service training for one week during five refresher classes. Supervisors of 
the seven Wildlife Conservation Divisions and Headquarters Staff Members 
served as instructors. In addition, two one-week classes were attended by 47 
Deputy Game Protectors in which assistants from the several field divisions 
served as instructors. 
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SPECIAL CONFERENCES 


Special conferences on public relations and conservation were held in 1949 
and 1950. By invitation a number of outdoor editors, newspaper columnists, 
and sports writers attended the first one and contributed some very excellent 
suggestions on methods of handling publicity. 

The Land Utilization Assistants of the seven divisions and Pittman-Robert- 
son Project Leaders also met jointly during both years to discuss the land 
management program, and in 1950 the Project Leaders were again assembled 
to discuss the research program. 

The Sixth Student Class of 25 men was enrolled on May 1, 1950. It in- 
cluded 20 married and 5 single men with an average age of twenty-six years, 
ten of which served as Deputy Game Protectors. 





Wildlife Research Division 


Research, which is too often considered in the light of experimentation, 
continued to play an important part in the work of the Commission and its 
findings of fact helped immeasurably in developing new wildlife management 
plans. These activities were conducted in two ways—as Pittman-Robertson 
Projects, and by workers at the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit at State College. 


I. Current studies conducted as Pittman-Robertson Projects, seventy-five 
per cent of the costs borne by the Federal Government, include: 

1. Survey of Pennsylvania Mammals—Four projects, one in the northcentral, 
southcentral, northeast and southeast, set up to obtain more factual informa- 
tion concerning the range, abundance, habitat preferences, life histories, 
ecological interrelationships, and economic importance of all the mammals 
in the Commonwealth. Such information is highly desirable in helping to 
prepare more complete game management plans. The studies in the north- 
central and southcentral areas were begun November 1, 1948 and will be 
completed October 31, 1950. The studies in the northeast and southeast sec- 
tions were begun July 1, 1949 and will be completed June 31, 1951. The com- 
pletion of the latter two projects will terminate the entire survey in the state. 

2. Cottontail Rabbit Management Study—Three projects, one in the north- 
east, northwest and southwest, to determine management plans by which the 
Commission and all interested individuals may restore harvestable surpluses 
of cottontail rabbits to the thousands of acres of abandoned farmlands 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

3. A Study in Environmental Control on Forested Lands for Game Man- 
agement—This project was established in order to determine the effects of 
bulldozing upon State Game Lands before widespread practice of its use may 
be employed. Phases of this study involve costs, the amount of food and cover 
made available to wildlife through its application and a comparison of results 
obtained with other management practices now in use. The project began in 
February 1948 will be completed January 31, 1951. 

Studies completed as Pittman-Robertson Projects, 75 per cent of the cost 
having been borne by the Federal Government, include: 

1. Survey of Pennsylvania Mammals—Two projects, one in the northwest 
and one in the southwest, were finished October 31, 1948 and June 31, 1949, 
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A survey of Pennsylvania’s Migratory Waterfowl involved widespread live-trapping of 
various species. The birds were banded and with cooperation from the nation’s duck 
hunters who reported their bag of banded birds, much information was gained on Penn- 
sylvania’s part in the waterfowl picture. 
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respectively. Final reports on these projects were submitted, printed in booklet 
form, and distributed. 

2. Bobwhite Quail Study—Two projects, one in the northwest and one in 
the southeast, to determine the survival of pen-reared bobwhite quail follow- 
ing their release in the wild and their survival through the hunting season 
and winter to the breeding season the following spring. The last of the two 
projects was completed April, 1950, and the conclusions and recommendations 
submitted to the Commission. 

g. Survey of Pennsylvania Migratory Waterfowl—This survey was estab- 
lished to determine what part Pennsylvania can play to offset the general 
decrease in waterfowl populations throughout the northeastern United States. 
It was completed January 31, 1950. The conclusions and recommendations 
were submitted to the Commission and the report has been printed. 

4. Research Studies of Predators in the Northeastern United States—The 
first phase of this study, consisting of an exhaustive search of the literature 
regarding stomach and scat analyses in northeastern United States was com- 
pleted February, 1950. An analysis of control measures of all predatory ani- 
mals was also prepared. The second phase consisting of a trappers’ poll will 
begin August 16, 1950. 

5. Wood Duck Nesting Boxes—More than 700 wood duck nesting boxes 
were constructed with Federal-aid Funds under the supervision of the Research 
Division and distributed throughout the state for erection. This work was 
completed by March 15, 1950. Questionnaires will be used following the 
nesting season to determine the success attained. 


II. Studies conducted by the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit at State College include: 

1. Vitamin A Study—Bobwhite Quail—This project, supervised by the De- 
partment of Poultry Husbandry and financed by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, was set up to further study the vitamin A factor in the bobwhite. 

2. Cottontail Population and Mortality Study—This project, financed by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, involves the study of the cottontail 
populat:on on a given area and the mortality factors that diminish their 
number. 

3. Studies of the Eastern Ruffed Grouse in Pennsylvania—These studies 
involve two projects, one project in Stone Valley, Huntingdon County, and 
the other in the Barrens, in Centre County. 

4. A Study of the Life History and Ecology of the Eastern Gray Squirrel in 
Relation to Forest Communities—This project endeavors to find out the habit 
requirements necessary to retain a squirrel population, the life history of the 
gray squirrel, and the interrelationships of other animals on the area to 
squirrel management. 

5. A Study of the Ring-necked Pheasant in Lehigh County, Pennsylvania— 
The object of this project was to study the population and mortality with an 
aim toward practical management of those factors responsible for decreased 
pheasant population. This project was terminated February 1, 1950. 

6. Woodcock Population Studies—A careful census of the woodcock was 
carried on as in previous years. The information secured in this census is 
forwarded to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service so that it can be used in 
regulating seasons and bag limits for this migratory game bird. It appears 
from this census that there are at least as many birds this year as last year. It 
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is also heartening to note that this year Pennsylvania is one of six states co- 
operating in this census, whereas only two cooperated in past years. 

7. A Study of Fertilizer Treatments on Beech and Various Oaks to Deter- 
mine Any Increase in Mast Production—This project, conducted by Dr. P. F. 
English and Mr. H. Norton Cope, was begun in 1944. Progress in this type of 
study is slow but the much needed information may soon be acquired. 

8. A Study of the Flowering and Post-Flowering Periods of the Oaks, Hick- 
ories and Walnuts with Reference to the Forecasting of Mast Production— 
This project was conducted by Dr. Ward M. Sharp and Mr. Henry H. 
Chisman. 

g. Food Habits and Activities of the House Cat in Pennsylvania—This proj- 
ect was completed May, 1950. 


BUREAU OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


Land Utilization Division 


When the Commission reorganized its administrative staffs the Land Utiliza- 
tion Division, formerly Land Operations Division, became responsible for 
purchasing and leasing lands for wildlife management, in addition to 
maintenance, and food and cover development on State Game Lands 
and leased areas. The over-all job of acquiring and managing Game 
Lands is a big one and three separate functional Sections within the Division 
are required to administer this work. 


The Land Utilization Division is’ responsible for purchasing and leasing lands for 
wildlife management, in addition to the establishment, maintenance and food and cover 
development on State Lands and leased areas. 
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LAND TITLE AND RECORD SECTION 


This section is responsible for land acquisition and leasing, and has charge 
of all records, titles, mapping, engineering, and related work. 





Game Management Areas Acquired 


The aggregate area of State Game Lands acquired since the program started 
in 1920 has reached a total of 880,438 acres, comprising 194 units, distributed 
through 63 of the Commonwealth’s 67 counties. An additional 13,723 acres 
were under contract for purchase at the end of the biennium. 


The consideration paid for the 880,438 acres amounted to $3,269,013.95, a 
general average of $3.72 per acre. This does not include expenditures for 
securing options, land examinations, title abstracting and conveyancing, 
boundary line surveys, mapping and incidentals. 

During the two-year period under consideration a total of 22,841 acres was 
acquired by purchase, transfer and gift, at an outlay of $71,517.04, an average 
of $3.24 per acre. 

Included in the more important transactions consummated were: 


(a) 46.8 acres added to S. G. L. No. 31, in Jefferson County, at a cost of 
$280.80. 

(b) 457-2 acres to S. G. L. No. 35, Susquehanna County, at a cost of 
$2,791.50. 

(c) 573-7 acres to S. G. L. No. 37, Bedford County, costing $1,496.54. 

(d) 360.2 acres to S. G. L. No. 38, Monroe County, at a cost of $360.20. 

(e) 953-6 acres to S. G. L. No. 40, Carbon County, at a cost of $6,675.20. 

(f) 6.1 acres to S. G. L. No. 43, Chester and Berks Counties, in exchange 
for 1 acre, leaving a net increase of 5.1 acres. 

(g) 1 acre to S. G. L. No. 51, Fayette County, at a cost of $605. This 
purchase included an abandoned school house, which is being used for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

(h) 95.8 acres to S. G. L. No. 86, Warren County, at a cost of $574.80. 

(i) 55-6 acres to S. G. L. No. g2, Centre County, at a cost of $222.40 

(j) 46.1 acres to S. G. L. No. 95, Butler County, including 44.0 acres 
received from a land exchange and 2.1 acres purchased at a cost of $60. 

(k) 40.2 acres to S. G. L. No. 96, Venango County, at a cost of $201.00. 

(1) 1,406.9 acres to S. G. L. No. 104, Bedford and Somerset Counties, at 
a cost of $6,331.05. 

(m) 1,549.1 acres to S. G. L. No. 108, Cambria County, including 671.6 
acres re-eived from a land exchange and 877.5 acres otherwise acquired. 

(n) 62.0 acres to S. G. L. No. 122, Crawford County, at a cost of $248. 

(0) 14,176.6 acres to S. G. L. No. 127, Monroe County, of which 157.6 
acres was purchased at a cost of $1,576; the remaining 14,019 acres were 
transferred to the Game Commission by the U. S. War Assets Administration 
without charge. 

(p) 129.6 acres to S. G. L. No. 129, Carbon and Monroe Counties, in 
exchange for 30.1 acres conveyed, leaving a net increase of 99.5 acres. 

(q) 97-0 acres to S. G. L. No. 144, Crawford County, at a cost of $485. 

(r) 98.8 acres to S. G. L. No. 159, Wayne County, at a cost of $345.80. 

(s) 239.2 acres and buildings to S. G. L. No. 169, Cumberland County, at 
a cost of $5,501.60. 

(t) 701.8 acres to S. G. L. No. 198, Blair and Cambria Counties. 

(u) 180.5 acres to S. G. L. No. 206, Luzerne County, at a cost of $902.50. 
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(v) 407.3 acres to S. G. L. No. 211, Dauphin and Lebanon Counties at a 
cost of $1,138. 

(w) 1,979.0 acres to S. G. L. No. 213, Crawford County, at a cost of 
$43,116.50. 

The United States government condemned 133.8 acres of S. G. L. No. 25, 
Elk County, for use in the construction and operation of the project known 
as East Branch Clarion River Dam and Reservoir, for which the Game Com- 
mission received $1,070. 

Federal Aid in Land Acquisition 


Federal-Aid-in-Wildlife Restoration Funds continue to help materially in 
the purchase of State Game Lands. They are provided for by the Pittman- 
Robertson Act of September 2, 1937, and are derived from the excise tax on 
sales of firearms and ammunition. Approximately 92% of such funds, which 
are appropriated annually by Congress, are apportioned to the States by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. A total of 243 tracts aggregating 164,284.5 
acres has been acquired with the aid of Federal Funds, at an aggregate cost of 
$810,671.44. This includes not only the consideration paid for the land, but 
also expenditures for boundary line surveys and mapping, as well as title 
abstracting and conveyance. Since the Federal Government reimburses the 
Commission to the extent of 75% of the total cost of approved projects, the 
Commission has received $608,003.58 of Federal Aid funds for this purpose. 
Fixed Charges in Lieu of Taxes 


Commonwealth-owned lands being exempt from taxation, the Commission 
is authorized to pay a fixed charge of five cents for each acre of State Game 
Lands and Game Farms it acquires. Of this, one cent is paid to the County 
Treasurer and two cents to Township School Directors and Township Road 
Supervisors for each acre acquired in the respective counties and townships. 
Such fixed charges are paid during calendar years and in 64 counties. Amounts 
paid during the calendar years 1948 and 1949 were respectively $42,786.81 
and. $43,657.13. 

A grand total of $631,256.48 has been paid on game lands and game farms 
since lands were first purchased by the Commission. 

The legislature of 1949 provided that beginning with the calendar year 1950 
the rate of fixed charges shall be seven and one-half cents per acre, divided 
equally between the three taxing authorities. 

Cooperative Farm-Game Program 

Fifty-six (56) new co-ops were established, bringing the total to 158, repre- 
sented by 7,902 agreements and 7,653 farms, with a total of 767,729 acres. 

Auxiliary Game Refuge Projects (General Classification) 

These projects decreased from 35 to 31, with a net loss of 3,525 acres. The 
31 projects contain a total of 23,917 acres, of which 5,499 acres are maintained 
as refuges and 18,418 acres are open to public hunting. 

Game Propagation Areas 

Game Propagation Areas increased from 70 to 132, including 64 Rabbit 
Farms authorized by the Commission on October 6, 1949. The 132 projects 
contain a total of 30,280 acres, an increase of 5,097 acres. 

Special Preserves 

Special preserves include eight Dog Training Preserves having a total area 
of 5,346 acres, and two Archery Preserves, one in Forest and one in Sullivan 
County. 































Executive Director Tom Frye signed a State-Federal agreement in August, 1949, for a 
joint wildlife management program on the one-half million acre Allegheny National Forest 


in northwestern Pennsylvania. Forest Supervisor Dick Costley, left, and Regional Forester 
R. M. Evans, right, witness the signature. 


Special Wildlife Projects 


New projects were established and others were discontinued, 108 projects, 
totaling 33,736 acres, being operative at the close of the biennium. 


Summation of Acreage in Land Management Projects 


Lands either owned or under nominal control of the Commission and used 
for game management projects of various types, including game farms and 
primary refuges located within State Forests and other public lands, aggregate 
1,749,925 acres, an increase of 437,607 acres. 
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Easements Granted 


Most of the easements granted were rights-of-way for oil, gas, electric and 
telephone lines across the game lands and game farms. The rights-of-way 
comprised 199.5 acres. The 41 grantees paid $3,019.50 for forest growth cut. 
Rentals paid for all existing rights-of-way totaled $7,117.31. 





ENGINEERING UNIT 
Field Work 


Boundary surveys of 48 tracts of land under contract for purchase were com- 
pleted, totaling 32,660 acres and located in 15 counties. Approximately 400 
miles of line were surveyed to establish 278 miles of boundaries. 

Nine miles of boundary lines were resurveyed to settle adverse claims and 
28 miles were retraced for painting and posting. 

Surveys were made of 11 proposed dam-sites on Game Lands. 

Topographic and property surveys were made of the Conneaut Marsh in 
Crawford County covering approximately 5,000 acres, and the Negro Glade 
Marsh in Somerset County, covering 300 acres. 

Engineering surveys and supervision are being furnished for one dam now 
under construction on S. G. L. No. 183, Pike County. 

Five and one-half miles of new roads were located and surveyed. 

Seven marshes on S. G. L. No. 127 were examined and surveyed for develop- 
ment for waterfowl. 


Office Work 


The surveys of 48 additions to Game Lands were plotted, traced, areas cal- 
culated and deed descriptions prepared. Warrant data was abstracted and 
mapped for each tract, and survey information prepared for use of the title 
abstractors and surveyors. 

Twenty-eight maps of State Game Lands were revised and retraced, and 
12 detail maps of new purchases completed. 

Thirty-seven hundred and forty-six (3,746) farms were mapped and prints 
and data prepared for the Farm-Game Program. This involved 414,694 acres 
of land and required approximately 8,oo0 printed maps for the agreements 
and field work. 

Plans and estimates were prepared for 10 dams, of which three were com- 
pleted in detail. One has been approved by the Water & Power Resources 
Board and is now under construction. 

Plans and estimates were prepared for 11 equipment buildings and tool 
houses, besides numerous revisions and additions to plans of existing buildings. 

‘Two hundred and forty tracts were sketched for Propagation and Special 
Wildlife Projects involving 64,000 acres. 

Numerous maps and drawings of the state and counties, signs, charts, graphs 
and special drawings, totaling approximately 200, for various units of the 
Commission have been completed. 


FARM-GAME COOPERATIVE SECTION 


This section of the Land Utilization Division was responsible for all activi- 
ties on Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and related areas. 


Leasing and Mapping 
Personnel expanding the Cooperative Farm-Game Program, processed 3,831 
new agreements for 3,746 farms containing 414,694 acres, primarily in the 
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better agricultural areas. As a result 56 new projects were established, bring- 
ing the number to 158 comprising 7,653 farms totaling 767,729 acres. 

Rough mapping of all acreage was completed in the field and final prints 
prepared by the Engineering unit. 
Establishment and Maintenance 


In an effort to increase the supply of wildlife, 239 refuges were established, 
bringing the total to 785, all of which were maintained according to law. 
During the period, 1,411 Safety Zones were established, while the aggregate 
total of 8,169 were properly maintained. Necessary signs advertising the proj- 
ects and requesting sportsmen to cooperate with landowners were conspic- 
uously posted. 
Wildlife Management and Soil Conservation Practices 


Field personnel, in an effort to improve wildlife habitat on farm areas, 
assisted cooperators by establishing more than 200,000 linear feet of wildlife 
borders, comprising 196 acres. Over 1,300 pounds of serecia lespedeza was 
planted to help provide these essential wildlife areas. As additional food for 
game, 40 bushels of buckwheat and soybeans were distributed to farmers for 
planting along field edges. 

Habitat for farm game species was improved by distributing over 1,440,000 
evergreen and deciduous tree, shrub and vine seedlings to cooperators. In ad- 
dition to benefiting wildlife, these plantings will help conserve soil and water. 

Although fields planted to various farm crops provide food and cover for 
wildlife, habitat for farm-game was improved by planting over 300 acres and 
purchasing nearly 480 acres of food plots on the project acreage. Crop yields 
on the farms were increased by distributing over 5,730 pints of crow repellent, 
which was used to combat crow and blackbird damage on newly seeded corn. 

Since rye grass seeded in field corn at the last cultivation not only forms a 
cover which reduces erosion, but also benefits wildlife, personnel distributed 
over 150,800 pounds to cooperators, who matched this amount when seeding 
their fields. 

Game Commission personnel rendered technical assistance and advice on 
conservation practices by surveying lines on over 10,300 acres which were 
planted on the contour, establishing over 34,600 linear feet of drainage ditches 
which benefited 950 acres, locating over 26,700 linear feet of sod waterways 
which protected 170 acres, recommending pasture management on 728 acres, 
surveying over 28,600 linear feet of diversion ditches, and planting 300 feet of 
windbreaks. 

Game Stocked 

Following Commission policy, Cooperative Farm-Game Projects were 
stocked with 31,831 rabbits, 69,559 ringnecked pheasants, 14,290 quail, 115 
gray squirrels and 37 wild turkeys. With protection afforded by refuge areas, 
and the stocking of wildlife species, hunting has improved on these leased 
areas. 


Predators Removed 


In an effort to protect the various game species on the projects, employes 
removed 3,071 foxes, 1,354 weasels, 2,844 opossums, 2,334 predatory hawks and 
owls and 1,540 other predators from them. 

Miscellaneous 


Personnel participated in 200 educational meetings at which an estimated 
12,000 persons were in attendance. 
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Over 400 in-service meetings were also held as training for field workers 
employed on cooperative farm-game projects. 

Employes constructed 117 feeding shelters, where grain was distributed for 
wildlife consumption during severe winter weather. 


Federal Aid Project 


Inasmuch as the Federal Aid in Wildlife Act provides that the United 
States Government will finance 75 per cent of any approved wildlife project, 
the Farm-Game Cooperative Section administers the following project under 
this act. ; 

“Farm-Game Development’’—All activities on Farm-Game Development are 
administered by the Farm-Game Cooperative Section. 

With the exception of maintenance of projects established by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission prior to January 1, 1948, all leasing, mapping, estab- 
lishment, maintenance, soil and wildlife development on Cooperative Farm- 
Game Projects are partly financed with Federal Aid funds. Six salaried em- 
ployes and necessary per diem workers conduct this program, with part-time 
supervisory help from other salaried personnel, not included on the project 
payroll. 

Accomplishments as reported for the Farm-Game Cooperative Section can 
be largely credited to this Federal Aid Project. 


FOOD AND COVER SECTION 


In managing State Game Lands and leased areas, with the exception of 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects, this section maintained over 4,000 miles of 
Game Land Boundary lines, 840 miles of previously constructed roads, 600 
miles of old fire trails, and refuges or special areas totaling over 155,000 acres. 
Annual maintenance is essential on all lands if proper respect by the public 
is expected. 

Establishment or construction work included 95 miles of dirt roads, nine 
miles of fire trails, and 70 miles of new refuge lines. In addition 18 storage 
sheds and 18 corn cribs were constructed to store Commission-owned farming 
equipment, and various grains harvested from food plots and share-cropped 
areas. 


Ninety-five miles of dirt roads were constructed on State Game Lands and leased areas 
by the Food and Cover Section of the Land Utilization Division during the biennium. 


’ - 


eng 
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Management of Food Plots and Open Field Areas 


Under an accelerated program to improve game habitat on Commission 
owned and leased lands, 2,330 acres of forested or reverting field areas were 
cleared to provide additional food plots and more cover for game. Edges of 
these openings were planted with native game food producing shrubs and 
vines. Corn, various cereal grains, grasses and clovers were planted in small 
plots totaling 3,970 acres to provide supplemental food and cover for all species 
of wildlife. 

Nesting sites were improved by mowing 585 acres of old fields, and ferti- 
lizing or liming over goo acres to improve the quality of grasses and clovers. 

More than 3640 acres of Commission-owned lands were farmed on a share- 
crop basis by interested farmers. In addition to maintaining these field 
areas under proper crop rotations, the Commission received almost 20,000 
bushels of harvested grains, and an additional 170 acres left standing for 
wildlife food, as their share of the crops planted. 

Soil Conservation practices, including contour planting, strip cropping, 
diversion ditches and sod waterways, were applied to 3260 acres of the farm- 
land managed as food plot areas or share-cropped. This type of field man- 
agement not only conserves soil and water on lands owned or controlled by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, but each field is a demonstration area 
which creates local interest in conservation of the land. 

More than 1,260 separate food plots totaling 470 acres were purchased 
from farmers at locations on private land where such plantings would pro- 
vide Food and Cover for wildlife. Many of these were acquired in or near 
areas previously stocked with game by the Commission. 


Timber Sales and Forest Cuttings 


Sale of forest products improved environment for wildlife on 8,500 acres 
of State Game Lands. In addition, these sales provided a cash return of 
$136,384.62. Products removed included 4,893,000 board feet of saw timber, 
5,980 tons of mine timbers, 5,735 cords of paperwood and chemical wood, 
279,130 posts and props, 1,620 cords of firewood and 390 pounds of 
ground pine. 

Harvesting timber on a selective basis is one of the most satisfactory 
methods of developing improved habitat for wildlife. 

Over 9,300 additional acres were improved for forest game species by 
Game Commission personnel. Treatment of these areas included release 
cuttings, thinning of timber stands, small slashings to provide game cover, 
pruning fruit trees and creating cover in strips by pushing over second 
growth on unproductive timber areas with bulldozers. 


Seedlings and Transplants to Provide Food and Cover 


Over 2,100 acres of open areas on State Game Lands and leased areas were 
improved by planting 2,168,000 evergreen and deciduous tree, shrub and vine 
seedlings. Although the majority of these were purchased from the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forests and Waters, Welfare Department, and Commer- 
cial Nurseries, 245,000 multiflora rose, included in the above total, were grown 
on State Game Lands and distributed to planting areas. Ten nurseries, total- 
ing 11 acres, are now planted with shrub seed to provide future seedling stock. 

In addition to the above 31,700 native plants or cuttings from game food 
producing shrubs or vines were transplanted to permanent locations, im- 
proving approximately go acres. Included in the total were over 1,000 high- 
bush huckleberry plants which were moved from swamp areas on State Game 
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Lands to desirable locations on the Allegheny National Forest and Game 
Lands in Western Pennsylvania. 


Waterfowl Management 


Field employes planted seed, tubers, or plants of wild duck millet, smart- 
weed, duck potato, water celery, Sago pond weed, wild rice, Wampee, duck 
meat, water-shield, reed grass and other aquatic plants to increase food and 
cover for waterfowl. Such plantings improved more than 800 acres of water- 
fowl feeding grounds in northeastern and southwestern Pennsylvania. 


Dams or Ponds Surveyed and Constructed 


Many dam locations on State Game Lands were surveyed to determine pos- 
sible sites to provide areas for waterfowl. Included among these are several 
small dams on the former Tobyhanna Military Reservation, now Game Lands 
No. 127, Monroe County; Decker Marsh on State Game Lands No. 183, Pike 
County; and a small dam on State Game Lands No. 39, Venango County, all 
of which have definite possibilities for development. 

Farm ponds were surveyed on State Game Lands No. 205, Lehigh County, 
No. 173, Beaver County and No. 179, Greene County. Five ponds totaling 
three acres were constructed on State Game Lands No. 173 and No. 179. 

In addition an extensive survey was made covering a dam site on Negro 
Glade Run, Somerset County, and the possibility of purchase investigated. 


Cooperation on Allegheny National Forest 


Although the Commission has always cooperated with personnel on the 
Allegheny National Forest, it was not until February 1, 1950, that crews em- 
ployed by the Commission conducted various wildlife management practices 
on the forest. Since that time two crews of five men each have improved 50 
acres by removing competitive growth around game food producing trees, 
shrubs and vines, released 2,740 fruit trees on 300 acres, pruned 3,670 trees on 
325 acres, planted six acres to grains to provide food plots, improved two seep 


areas as management for wild turkey and planted 30,000 seedlings to provide 
food and cover for wildlife. 


Federal Aid Projects 


Projects which the Food and Cover Section administered with the help of 
Federal Funds were as follows: “Cover Type and Soils Mapping of State Game 
Lands”—Under this project field mapping of soils was completed on over 
53,000 acres, cover conditions were mapped on 39,000 acres and a portion of 
another 37,000 acres, supplemental cover mapping information was gathered 
on 118,000 acres, inked tracings were completed for 36 tracts, and manage- 
ment plans completed for five State Game Lands totaling over 37,000 acres. 
Plans for development and management of food and cover were completed for 
four additional tracts and a demonstration on the Allegheny National Forest. 

“Forest Wildlife Development’—In an effort to improve wildlife conditions 
through selective forest cuttings and thinnings on State Game Lands No. 25, 
Elk County, over 400 acres were treated and more than 100,000 board feet of 
sawtimber and 3,500 cords of ash billets, pulp and chemical wood were sold. 
An income of $56,400 derived from these sales was returned to the Game Fund 
and designated for future use in conducting similar cuttings. 

“Food and Cover Development’”—Although this project did not become 
operative until February 1, 1949, work included the clearing of more than 
2,300 acres, planting 3,570 acres to food plots, mowing 320 acres, fertilizing or 
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liming almost 1,200 acres to improve nesting cover and food for wildlife 
species. In completing the above more than 1,800 acres were treated by apply- 
ing soil conserving practices such as contour planting, strip cropping, sod 
waterways, woodland borders and cover crops. In addition, 6,975 acres of 
forest area were improved by releasing game food producing plants and thin- 
ning timber to develop improved wildlife habitat. Over 600 acres of feeding 
grounds for waterfowl were improved by planting wild duck millet, smart- 
weed, Duck Potato, wild rice and other important food producing aquatic 
plants. 

Food and Cover adjacent to areas planted with corn and cereal crops were 
improved by planting 2,168,000 tree shrub and vine seedlings and over 31,700 
transplants and cuttings of native plants productive of food relished by wild- 
life. 

The totals reported above are included in information on management of 
Food plots and Open Areas, Forest Cuttings, Seedlings and transplants, and 
Waterfowl management given elsewhere in this report. 

“Coordination Project’—This project provided the personnel required to 
inspect aid approve activities and prepare new projects, project amendments, 
service vouchers and submit necessary records and reports covering Pittman- 
Robertson Projects administered by the Wildlife Conservation Bureau. 


Miscellaneous 


In addition to the many activities previously mentioned, personnel con- 
structed and erected numerous wood duck nesting boxes, game feeders, re- 
treats, and signs; helped suppress 36 forest fires which burned 4,300 acres of 
State Game Lands and almost 5,000 acres of private forests; fed game during 
winter months, and completed many other operations too numerous to 
mention. 


A sound and vigorous law enforcement program was maintained and expanded during 
these two years. Pennsylvania Game Protectors were in the field night and day during 
the open seasons checking bags to determine size of kill, answering countless questions 
for hunters, insuring that the Game Law would be observed and good sportsmen’s repu- 
tations would not be endangered by the acts of a careless or indifferent few. 
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Wildlife Protection Division 


A sound and vigorous law enforcement program was aimed at the deliberate 
and wilful violator, the malicious vandal, and the careless and indifferent 
gunner. By maintaining the field force at maximum personnel, by equipping 
these officers better, by advanced training methods, and by greatly strengthen- 
ing the force of Deputy Game Protectors, it was possible to successfully pros- 
ecute many more cases and collect many more penalties than ever before. 

Successful prosecutions numbered 10,932 compared with the previous 8,281, 
an increase of 2,651 cases. Penalties amounted to $349,814.15 compared with 
$266,753.50, an increase of $83,060.65. Jail sentences were meted out in many 
instances in lieu of the cash penalties or where the law otherwise demanded it. 

Following is a 10-year tabulation of prosecutions and penalties paid: 


TEN-YEAR SUMMARY 





No. of Penalties 

Fiscal Year Prosecutions Collected 
eee Por err ee ee 3,972 $69,812.68 
SINE on wt a' nisi 8°50 d dees 3,534 57,883.21 
EPPS 2,501 50,441.55 
OE RE Pe eee 2,669 68,524.50 
ME shy vcs s ts cea kee» 1,831 51,687.65 
se a. EE ee 2,168 63,188.00 
NS EOE ONE 4,030 136,697.75 
MOE sects svc ceasasaed 4,251 130,055.75 
OE ene. See 4,825 148,925.80 
RENE 0. 5... BASIS. 6,107 200,888.35, 


HUNTING LICENSE REVOCATIONS 


‘ Pursuant to an established policy of the Commission, persons apprehended 
for major violations forfeit their hunting and trapping privileges in addition 
to the payment of cash penalties. Revocations are considered on a basis of 
the offense committed, and may be from one to ten years. The following 
hunting licenses were revoked: 


Hunters’ licenses revoked in 1948 ...... 5.002500: 703 
Fiunters’ licerises revoked in 1949 .....6ssceesvcescess 794 
OE ns as Una iacens een ehae eae haa ean 1,497 


REFEREE’S HEARINGS 


Hunters who through negligence or carelessness injure another, or them- 
selves, by gunfire, or who commit acts of vandalism, assault, etc., while hunting 
or trapping, are subject to license revocation based on findings during referee 
hearings held in accordance with Section 315 of the Game Code, or through 


regular prosecution proceedings before the Judge of the County Court. Such 
hearings were held as follows: 


Licenses Defendants 
Year Hearings Revoked Discharged 
| are 211 122 89 
MN ainse Cia ene ¥! 177 128 49 


Totals: ..s5. 388 250 138 
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LICENSE REVOCATIONS BY COURTS OF 
QUARTER SESSIONS 


The following revocations were imposed upon hunters who shot at or 
injured another person in mistake for game: 


epee t reer 12 
ROOD « «in. KAGE RAH Ve 14 
Rte a6 i vase 26 


DEER KILLED TO PROTECT PROPERTY 


The deer herd continued to increase despite an antlerless season in 1949 
forcing many farmers and others qualified to exercise their rights under the 
law permitting them to kill the animals when observed doing material damage 
to cultivated crops, nurseries, orchards, etc. To protect themselves from such 
depredations, they killed and reported 4,870 of these animals as compared 
with 3,596 the previous biennium, an increase of 1,274. 





abn ee an Nearer 1,608 
gE Se 5 Ea rire Rare 3,262 
EE Shida wins 6 4,870 


SPECIAL GAME PERMITS 


Special permits are required to carry on certain activities as follows: 


Collect- Dog Ferret Ferret 
Archery ing Training Breeder Owner 
1948-1949 .-... 69 17 135 2 5 
1949-1950 ..... 60 18 181 2 2 
Fur Fur 
Field Fox Fur Dealer’s Dealer's 
Trial Hunting Dealer's’ Employe’s Non-Res. 
1948-1949 ..... 127 25 382 28 21 
1949-1950 ..... 137 25 317 20 12 
Regulated 
Fur Game Shooting Retriever Roadside 
Farming Propagating Grounds Trials Menageries 
1948-1949 ..... 428 243 30 3 26 
194971950 ..--. 424 291 39 4 33 
Taxidermy 
1948-1949 ..... 119 
1949-1950 ..... 123 
1948-1949 ........ __.. eee $17,453.00 
1949-1950 ........ “ncaa ee 17,645.00 
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BEAR DAMAGE 
Hungry bears, following hibernation, destroyed livestock, poultry and bee 


hives to the extent of $3,139.47, which was paid from a special annual five 
thousand dollar fund set aside for this purpose. 





Paid for bear damage 1948-1949 ...........--: $1,335-95 
Paid for bear damage 1949-1950 ............. 1,803.52 
Ms FF $3,139.47 
No. of Sheep Bees Amount 
County Claims Killed Etc. Hogs Pigs Calves Goats Paid 
Bedford ... 1 .s ‘3 te 1 -.  § 36.40 
| gee 1 is . ir + - 23 14.70 
Bradford .. 1 Fr . mi e 100.00 
Cameron l ™ Py ‘4 * 10.50 
Centre 1 “> 2 ~ ae 4) 99-55 
Clarion ... 3 ™ ae 1 a se 52.00 
Clearfield .. 2 . 71.60 
Clinton ... 2 . 44.50 
PR sates + 9 2 8 . Hf! at ‘4 i, 260.15 
ea ” 5 e 1 1 re oi 207.00 
Jefferson 8 ° 2 107.00 
Luzerne ... 1 " 9.00 
Lycoming .. 9 1 ° - 1 a 1 341.50 
McKean ... 26 5 , 1 - és i 614.50 
Monroe l “ ” ; os ae - 40.00 
Northumber- 
land 1 es . . als er - 210.00 
Potter 5 6 " ‘ “A iy i? 226.97 
Snyder 2 3 és eC eee See s9 67.50 
Somerset 1 - ‘4 Ba i ai 1 20.00 
ROOEE -o>4.. 14 11 ° aa ae hi “2 418.00 
Union 2 2 oy vs 3 67.50 
Venango ... l ° is - 45.00 
Warren 6 76.00 
Totals .. 104 31 - 8 3 1 2 $3,139.47 


* Bee claims includes hives, bees, frames, honey, etc. 


TAXIDERMY EXAMINATIONS 


Examination of the work of potential taxidermists by a Taxidermy Board 
appointed by the Commission safeguards successful hunters in securing a 
good job on their prize trophies. 

During the 1948-1949 fiscal year seven, and during the 1949-1950 fiscal year 
nine applicants applied for the required permits and all sixteen were issued 
Taxidermy Permits after they had successfully passed the examination. 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR FIELD OFFICERS 


Realizing that the field officers could do a better job of law enforcement 
and public relations work when better outfitted, the Commission purchased 
new uniforms and other equipment including sidearms and field glasses for 








The Commission’s field force, undergoing an intensive refresher course at the Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation near Brockway, was visited during the summer of 1948 by 
this fawn who wandered into the classroom from nearby woods. 


them. It is now one of the best equipped field organizations of its kind in 
existence, and as a result is rendering much better service. 
The equipment furnished follows: 


Dress Uniforms ; 
Consisting of hat, coat, trousers, shoes, overcoat and shirts. 


Work Uniforms 
Summer weight. Consisting of field jacket, two pairs trousers and headgear. 
Winter Weight Uniforms—100% Wool. 
Consisting of coat, cap and one pair trousers. 
Thomson Pistol Grip Spotlights with “Police Stop” Screens. 
Sidearms—Colt .38 Special Officer's Model and Heiser Shoulder Holsters. 


Field Glasses. 


Glasses are 6 x 30 binoculars of the M-3 Army type. 
(This is the first time the Commission has furnished sidearms, shoulder 
holsters or binoculars to its employes.) 


PREDATOR CONTROL 


At the April, 1949 meeting of the Commission the Predator Control Com- 
mittee, after considerable study of the predator situation, reported the popula- 
tion of some species considerably lower than it was several years ago, and 
suggested that it might be advisable to reduce or remove the bounty in some 
instances. On the other hand, it believed that greater damage was being done 
by great-horned owls and goshawks than had previously been recognized, and 
pointed out that additional incentives were necessary to bring these species 
under control. 
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Acting upon the Committee’s recommendation, the Commission passed a 
resolution removing the bounty on the red fox and increasing it on great- 
horned owls and goshawks. Bounty rates before and after the changes were 
effected are set forth below. (A special act of General Assembly restricts the 
killing of foxes to the protection of personal property in Chester and Dela- 
ware Counties, therefore, no bounties are paid on either red or gray foxes 
taken in those two counties.) 


BOUNTIES FOR PERIOD FROM JUNE 1, 1949 TO AND 
INCLUDING JULY 31, 1949 
. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox, except as indicated. 
Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox, except as indicated. 
. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 
Great-horned Owl—$4.00 for each adult great-horned owl, and $2.00 for 
fledgling which has not left the nest. 
5. Goshawk—$2.00 for each adult goshawk, and $1.00 for fledgling which 
has not left the nest. 


OO ND = 


BOUNTIES FOR PERIOD FROM AUGUST 1, 1949 TO AND 
INCLUDING MAY 31, 1950 
Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox, except as indicated. 
. Red Fox—None. 
Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 
Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each adult great-horned owl, and $2.50 for 
fledgling which has not left the nest. 
. Goshawk—$5.00 for each adult goshawk, and $2.50 for fledgling which 
has not left the nest. 


ee ? 


or 


Great-horned 

















Fiscal Years Weasels Goshawks Owls Gray Fox RedFox 
1948-1949 ..... 20,263 23 71,836 17,770 17,561 
1949-1950 ..... 19,991 44 1,942 15,856 *1,314 
cae 40,254 67 3,779 33,626 18,875 
768 Fledglings. *No Bounty after August 1, 1949. 
Monies paid Fiscal Year 1948-1949 .........---eeeeeeeeee $168,841 
Monies paid Fiscal Year 1949-1950 ....------.eeeeeeeeees 98,255 
I id in te Dhaest Fok abies sae Pek $267,096 
Number of claims directed for field investigation. 
PO TY CN Fis 4 eked rence asoetinss cu neue ab 58% 452 
Pe HE SOI in. voir Wales as HET ERE As ha dee ces 208 
ON ci ihe rh ACE BS SEGRE EEG 660 


Prosecutions resulting from investigations—$6,325.00 
Saving in monies resulting from non-payment of irregular and fraudulent 
claims—$5,135.00 
FURBEARERS 


Although fewer furbearing animals were taken during this biennium than 
last, the fact remains that Pennsylvania is still rich in this natural resource 
and that trappers and farm boys are making a handsome annual profit on 
the harvest. 
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Following is a record of the take and the amount paid by fur dealers 
during the two-year period. 





1947-1948 

Amount Paid ~ 

Species Number Taken by Fur Dealers ~ 
Sieh CEL) As. viding Jace eae 389,382 $1,025,318.48 

RCs is cen aig hs oss owes +9 uaeeare 61,045 61,728.73 © 

TERED) Sardis o0'e.d'n 6 oe 04 o 4 wi cly emis cise 8 10,679 219,317.30 | 

EE as 5. 9 winnie 9 4s Co LA RUNES 39,344 13,371.19 | 

re ad ks bata tebe 2,910 83,410.16 | 
ie es ike ane kg alates view $4 b eimibre 9 139.00 
CUNT «CSU ais ac Chee edad Reece es hae s 28,436 31,811.20 
GE 2 © cn SUS 45 wi vied wa mda « < ce< hs 18,807 27,126.08 
I oN Be A ie atte ob as 16,606 12,502.39 
og ES yy eee eee Pee ee 16,951 9,749.89 
NS AI 5 o Sibi s ac <u cs sine WWSER ORNs 15 11.50 


























SNS Go's: »'s ie de sd avg eee aka 584,184 $1,474,736.03 





1948-1949 
Amount Paid 





Species , Number Taken by Fur Dealers 

) NEE FA Os gi PEAS Usd ek ohldv Me de Vib eins 309,526 $537,422.40 
NE UW San Wecin bbisd bis suc wede tee 70,937 71,022.33 
| NN BL ih ROL ales 605 6 BIR VUES 8,400 109,324.98 
NEE ee CC EERE Ce ee 42,080 13,708.47 

NE DE e ski gmbh Poles IO ws ced 1,207 25,163.20 

eS et te ee ok Lae 5 81.00 
ee wa Seow dss eee RRes es ss 40,224 39,336.53 

EE 5s CEM n chan balelthis 250 ep Pde cees's 22,251 25,231.24 
FPP SNCs pega eW CU CE Sep ee EET Nes os 9,042 4,798.03 
DE ST Ue en Oe 10,011 4,430.49 
NN libs Ge wae eetere s:> + Mind d piatived's 4% 8 3.57 

I a aikaea aie 5 arere.n' 9i<.p emi inies 513,691 $830,522.24 





Game Propagation Division 


GAME FARM OPERATIONS 


The propagation program was greatly expanded. Production of both ring- 
neck pheasants and wild turkeys was increased to the full capacity of the game 
farms; approximately 50% more pheasants were purchased from commercial 
breeders; and the pheasant chick program was nearly doubled. 


Quail production was held at about 10,000 birds a year because of experi- 
mental work being done to produce better birds for liberation. 

All 21 wild turkey propagating areas were utilized, part for restocking and 
part for egg collecting to maintain the wildness of the present strain. 





The Loyalsock Game Farm is located near Montoursville, Lycoming County. It played 
a@ major part in the expansion of the Commission’s propagation program and along with 
two other state game farms, increased production of ringneck pheasants to full capacity. 


STATE GAME FARM PRODUCTION RECORD 


Calendar Years 
Ringneck Pheasants: 1948 1949 


Total number of eggs produced 318,214 337,486 
Total number of eggs shipped to sportsmen 14,407 9,790 
Total number of day-old chicks shipped to sportsmen 100,733 119,909 
Total number of 12-16 week old birds shipped for release 26,977 
Total number of mature birds shipped for release 42,002 
Bobwhite Quail: 
Total number of eggs produced 
Total number of eggs shipped to sportsmen 
Total number of day-old chicks shipped to sportsmen 
Total number of six-week old birds shipped to sportsmen 
Total number of 12-18 week old birds shipped for release 
Total number of mature birds shipped for release 
Wild Turkeys: 
Total number of eggs produced (farm) 
Total number of 12-week old birds shipped for release 
Total nmber of mature birds shipped for release 


GAME PURCHASES 
“Ringneck Pleasants’—The Commission increased its purchases of ring- 
neck pheasants. Contracts were awarded in early spring of each year for the 
delivery of twelve-week old birds in September and for mature birds in March. 
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This policy has enabled the commercial breeders, both in and out of the 
state, to plan their production far in advance of the delivery dates. 


GAME PURCHASES 1948-1950 


Number Avg. Number Avg. 
1948-49 Cost Cost 1949-50 Cost Cost 

ER p< Ache Xs 39,155 $42,874.73 $1.095 60,528 $68,192.35 $1.126 
Pheasants ....... 35,015 92,004.15 2.63* 59,258 138,472.60 2.34 
Snowshoe rabbits 274 959-00 3-50 


* 26 extra pheasants received not figured in average cost. 


LIVE TRAPPING AND TRANSFER OF WILD GAME 


The transfer of rabbits from closed hunting areas to lands open to public 
shooting not only increased the stocking program by 70,000 rabbits; it estab- 
lished real human and conservation relations between the Boy Scouts, high | 
school students and deputy game protectors who participated in the program. 
The Commission is deeply indebted to them for their splendid cooperation. 

The 75 cents which is paid for each animal turned over to the Game Pro- 
tector is the only tangible way the Commission has of stimulating interest 
in this undertaking. 


WILD GAME TRAPPED AND TRANSFERRED 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
1948-1949 1949-1950 


Te rar roe, 3 29,364 39,936 
I NE ic San ce concsasvedboveemente'ss $22 281 
ER OEE oc tier ec ccs cctesevsccevestvessoss 117 64 
SES hs or cpatgeis 050 bales dos Sepia diees ea bse a sa'ss 21 53 
TOTAL GAME RELEASED 1948-1949 
From Trapped Farm 
Game Pur- & trans- Game Co- 
Farms chases ferred operators Totals 
ES ee er 39,155 Ree UES. a8 68,519 
Ringneck Pheasants ....... 58,185 35,015 322 10,728 104,250 
Bobwhite Quail ........... eee ee eee Pe 13,915 
AS REL liniware, °° kaaves 0 Rbe and 5,925 
eter tesss. | astese, 5) Wabues | y CE re 117 
a ae Pt i eee 7 ee ey: eae 21 
TOTAL GAME RELEASED 1949-1950 
From Trapped Farm 
Game Pur- & trans- Game Go- 
Farms chases ferred operators Totals 
Cottontail Rabbits ........ RF 60,528 SE eit Bay ae 100,942 
Ringneck Pheasants ....... 68,846 59,258* 281 24,613 150,942 
Bobwhite Quail ........... WOM Pte ik id Septet. dV i eS 10,059 
ea Me Sot” ee banat S28 Seu ee ot, , (kaa 4,322 
CR ssicceebts ~§  sedeew, i 10¢05a0 aks Wh has ce 64 
PM  cehivaceeeeekd.- : susweskis inven nas Batali ioe 53 
RS eee eee bet bade. 14 Spada 274 


* 15,940 held over winter of which 13,884 were liberated. 


DAY-OLD PHEASANT CHICK PROGRAM 
The day-old pheasant chick program was nearly doubled over the preceding 
two-year period, 100,733 in 1948 and 119,909 in 1949 having been shipped 
from the game farms to interested sportsmen and farm-game cooperators. 
Approximately 70% of these birds were raised in 1948 and 75% in 1949 to 





The day-old pheasant chick program was nearly doubled over the. preceding two-year 
period. More than 126,000 twelve-week old pheasants raised in sportsmen’s pens such 
as this were restocked in open hunting territory. 


twelve weeks of age or older and released on open hunting areas. Thus 
126,857 pheasants, in addition to those raised by farm-game cooperators, were 
stocked in public coverts through the fine cooperation of sportsmen and land- 
owners. 

From all sources, a total of 382,049 pheasants was released—the highest 
number of pheasants ever liberated by the Commission. 


RABBIT FARMS 


The cottontail rabbit is probably more popular than any other game species. 
For that reason it was extremely difficult to meet its shooting demands even 
though natural propagation was supplemented by importing western stock. 

The quality and quantity of the latter left much to be desired and the 
mortality rate after liberation ran excessively high. Very often shippers were 
unable to fill their contracts due to weather and other conditions, so that all 
areas could not be stocked regularly. Surprisingly, some of these areas produced 
just as good shooting as those stocked with western animals. As time elaped 
it became increasingly apparent that the importation of rabbits was not a 
paying proposition for the sportsmen. Realizing this the Commission, after 
some experimental work, finally evolved a new plan that has excellent possi- 
bilities for meeting the demands. 

It was put into effect at a meeting on October 6, 1949, and provided for 
the establishment experimentally of rabbit propagation areas or small refuges 
on various farms in Armstrong, Blair, Clarion, Dauphin, Jefferson, Lycoming, 
Montgomery and Susquehanna counties. These counties were chosen because 
of their geographical locations. 
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The number of rabbit farms in any county may not exceed the number of 
townships in that county. Although the ideal set-up would be to have one in 
each township, providing suitable areas are available to produce a good 
population of native rabbits, it is doubtful if that would be possible. Never- 
theless, there are probably 1,000 townships throughout the State having farms 
that measure up to the rabbit farm standards. When a good supply of native 
cottontails is available through this plan, it will no longer be necessary to 
import western rabbits. 

Setting up an area is merely the legal introduction. The Commission 
furnishes the farmer with technical service, advice, traps and information on 
how he can improve the habitat on rabbits. He is also paid $1.00 for each 
healthy rabbit trapped and turned over to the Game Protector for distribu- 
tion in the township in which the propagation area is located. 

Owners of rabbit farms are eligible to receive day-old ringneck pheasant 
chicks under the same plan as Farm-Game Cooperators. 

At the present time this program includes 85 farms with a total of 11,194 


ee STATUS OF GAME 


Bobwhite Quail—While the bobwhite has not increased to any great degree, 
two successive mild winters gave these birds a better foothold. When the 
farmer puts the wlecome mat out again by maintaining more brushy fence- 
rows and feeding the birds in winter, their almost forgotten call will again 
resound o’er hill and valley. —The Commission is doing all it can by trying 
to produce the best possible strain of birds at the Game Farm and by pro- 
viding food and cover on its small game lands, but the sportsman and the 
landowner will have to help, too. 

Ruffed Grouse—A noticeable upward trend has continued, especially where 
forest management practices have created good environment. 

Ringneck Pheasant—These birds remain more or less stable in numbers, 
the harvest being supplemented annually by liberal restocking. One big. 
problem is the mower. It is hoped to encourage more farmers to establish 
protected “islands” where nests are found. 

Rabbits—Cottontails are more than holding their own thanks to an ener- 
getic trapping and transfer program and the development of food and cover. 
In addition to the animals liberated annually by the Commission, many 
sportsmen’s associations also purchase and release thousands every year locally. 

Hares—Never numerous and limited to the northcentral counties. In- 
creased deer populations deplete their food supply. 

Squirrels—Gray, black and fox remain constant from year to year but their 
numbers vary locally, depending upon food conditions. The black squirrel, 
which is only a color phase of the gray, is found chiefly in the northcentral 
counties; the fox squirrel is more southern and local in distribution. 

Raccoon—This animal is over-abundant and continued liberal seasons and 
bag limits can be established without fear of endangering its status. It is 
hunted and trapped with equal zest. 

Woodchucks—Abundant and still increasing. Even an aroused hunter 
interest seems not to make much of a dent in the whistlepig’s population. 

Hungarian Partridges—Only a very few coveys remain because habitat is 
not believed to be suitable. The birds simply will not take hold in Penn- 
sylvania. 

































































































Ringneck pheasants remain relatively stable in numbers in Pennsylvania. Over 621,000 
cock birds like the one above were bagged by successful:hunters during the past two seasons. 


Wild Turkeys—Increasing noticeably throughout their entire range due to 
more liberal and extensive stockings. The strain is as wild as can be main- 
tained and even farm reared birds are almost unapproachable. 

Deer—Still too many in most sections for the available food supply. Until 
the hunters realize that periodic antlerless seasons are important and necessary 
in the management program, and support these efforts to control them, we 
shall always have this problem on our hands—that is until the day when 
“Mother Nature’”’ steps in and solves it cruelly instead of humanely. 

Bears—Bruin maintains his tribe amazingly well and his numbers are 
constant, despite the illegal killing of too many cubs every season. 


FURBEARERS 


Muskrats—This animal is not as plentiful as it should be and the chances 
are it may be necessary to close the season on it for a year. 

Minks—The mink continues to hold its own despite high market prices. 
The animal was never too abundant. 

Otters—Extremely rare—in fact it is present only in a few counties where it 
manages to hold its own. 

Opossums—Like the raccoon, the opossum continues to multiply and it may 
be necessary eventually to remove protection from it for a while at least. 

Skunks—Abundant and becoming more so if that is possible. The low price 
paid for its fur is not sufficient to warrant its control and protection may have 
to be removed from it soon. 

Beavers—The beaver has been holding its own ever since the first trapping 
season was established on this animal in 1934. Trappers vie for their valuable 
pelts which often sell for as much as $50 to $60. 
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TABLE NO. 1 


SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the biennium ending May 31, 1950 have 


been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 


Utilization of Land for Wildlife Management of State Game Lands, 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other leased areas totaling 
1,749,817. Also purchase of land and the payment of fixed charges 
Oe 5 nr Opry Gee erro were fi Caney eee 


Propagation of Game. Operation of game farms, purchase of game, 
wild game transfer, distribution of game ..............s+e-505: 


Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of 
Game laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest laws 
and numerous other field activities ................eeeeeeeeeee 


Conservation Education. Game News, publications exhibits, motion 
pictures, radio broadcast, attending Sportsmen’s meetings, etc. .. 


Student and Employee Training. Training programs at the Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation for the Commission’s officers, in- 
cluding school maintenance, fifth Student Officer’s Class which 
graduated May 31, 1949 and sixth class of Student Officers for 
one month (class enrolled May 1, 1950) ........seesesseeeeees 


Bounty Payments. Bounties on noxious animals including admini- 
Strative expenses relating thereto ..............ssseeeeeeesneees 


Wildlife Research. Wildlife Studies to determine practical methods 
for developing management programs 


Executive Office, Accounting and Office Service ($304,746.90 sub- 
divided below): 


Accounting and Office Service. Audit of accounts and bookkeeping, 
personnel matters, supervision over purchases, equipment and 
supplies 


Hunting Licenses. Including tags, application reports ............ 
Executive Office, Administration. Salaries and expenses of Execu- 
tive Director, and expenses of Commissioners 


Totals 


$2,556,606.81 


1,395 351-38 


1,311,798.99 


437,185.56 


140,077.55 


$35,208.87 


206,389.47 


156,418.30 
92,428.55 
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Dollar 
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HOW THE GAME FUND 
DOLLAR WAS USED 


THESE FUNCTIONAL ExP- 
ENDITURES COVER THE 
PERIOD JUNE 1,1948 

TO MAY 31,1950 









THE EXPENDITURES INDICATED 
FOR EACH MAJOR ACT~- 

IVITY INCLUDE ALL 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPENSES IN 

CONNECTION 

THERE ~ 

wiTH 


PROPAGATION OF GAME 


2i¢ 


PROTECTION OF WILDLIFE 


1934¢ 









UTILIZATION OF LAND 
FOR WILDLIFE 


38e 





CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE ADMINISTRATION-—24¢ 
HUNTING LICENSES$--- --- ----....— tye 


STUDENT AND EMPLOYE TRAINING----— -—2¢ 





ACCOUNTING AND OFFICE SERVICE--2/4¢ 
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TABLE No. 4. STATE GAME LANDS—ACREAGE ACQUIRED YEARLY, COST AND GENERAL 




















AVERAGES 
3-5 
MAY 31, 1950 
Acreage Consideration Paid 

Average Per Acre 

Conveyed Total Conveyed Total to Conveyed Conveyed 

Fiscal During Conveyed to} During End of During to End 
Year the Year | Endof Year| the Year the Year the Year of Year 

i .sdebemet 23,135.55 23,135.55 $61,379.34 $61,379.34 $2.65 $2.65 
ER ee 15,147.66 38,283.21 43,712.68 105,092.02 2.88 2.75 
eS er 5,128.40 43,411.61 10,339.30 115,431.32 2.02 2.66 
EE acre cbres 11,780.43 55,192.04 40,251.13 155,682.45 3.42 2.82 
MED od ccsckes 30,827.23 86,019.27 88.343.47 244,025.92 2.87 2.84 
ER so t6s ys. >  eeneans |S ae er 244,025.92 ca 2.84 
NS 6,621.35 92,640.62 40,913.10 284,939.02 6.18 3.08 
EE wiiooukes 9,900.75 102,541.37 39,746.20 324,685.28 4.01 3.17 
Ee 42,865.93 145,407.30 171,493.43 496,178.71 4.00 3.41 
eee 28,144.10 173,551.40 120,680.53 616,359.24 4.29 3.55 
Mohs write a 69,837.10 243,388.50 266,394.32 883,253.56 381 3.62 
RE: 76,753.27 320,141.77 288,008.79 1,171,262.35 3.75 3.66 
ED | oddes cua 44,630.70 364,772.47 167,195.45*  1,338,457.80 3.75 3.67 
SS 61,802.30 426,574.77 202,573.37*  1,541,031.17 3.28 3.61 
RR 38,847.20 465,421.97 133,677.30*  1,674,708.47 3.44 3.60 
ED. yp cus cated 41,984.40 507,406.37 146,660.45*  1,821,368.92 3.49 3.59 
EES ws diaw algae 45,036.85 552,443.22 174,691.95*  1,996,060.87 3.88 3.61 
eee ee 30,914.50 583,357.72 147,509.57*  2,143,570.44 4.77 3.67 
ED aa is. ¢-aSge a 20,187.20 603,544.92 100,521.87*  2,244,092.31 4.98 3.72 
ED. ands b ogeé 33,135.96 636,680.88 141,326.47*  2,385,418.78 4.27 3.75 
ES a. evan 6 25,128.85 661,309.73 133,488.87 2,518,907.65 5.31 3.81 
SE: vca0 0 eke 38,496.67 700,306.40 185,446.80"  2,704,354.45 4.82 3.86 
ED sdaws dye’ 26,738.18 727,044.58 99,554.63 2,803,909.08 3.72 3.85 
1943-44 ......... 22,953.30 749,997.88 90,647.19*  2,894,556.27 3.95 3.86 
1944-45 ......... 31,618.40 781,616.28 81,710.73* 2,976,267.00 2.58 3.81 
1945-46 ....... ; 37,613.40 819,229.68 83,203.41 3,059,470.41 2.21 3.72 
1946-47 ......... 22,767.30 841,996.98 95,007.61*  3,154,478.02 4.17 3.74 
Sea es 15,599.43 857,596.41 43,018.89 3,197,496.91 2.75 3.73 
1948-49 ......... 18,607.00 876,203.41 57,056.09 3,254,553.00 3.07 3.71 
a eee 4,234.30 880,437.71 14,460.95 3,269,013.95 3.42 3.72 





*These figures do not correspond with Departmental Financial Statements, since certain 
grantor’s settlement checks were issued within the fiscal year, although final settlements were 
not made until later. ; 


TABLE No. 5. STATE GAME LANDS— 
ACREAGE IN EACH UNIT BLOCK 


MAY 31, 1950 





Serial Serial 








No. County Acres No. County Acres 
Se oo caceocglessw as 23,168.2 42 Westmoreland ........... tase 7,700.8 
ee eek oo okies + as,0 37,197.1 43 Chester-Berks ............... 1,143.5 
14 Cameron-Eik ........ 13,674.5 44 Elk-Jefferson ..... etn eaed 23,994.9 
24 Forest-Cameron ...... sac 8,299.9 45 Venango-Clarion ............ 3,303.8 
RPE eS Sa ee ee ‘ 23,136.2 SD Chae, sk 6 wade dvcsvase’ 1,759.8 
26 Bedford-Blair-Cambria ...... 9,228.6 rT Ng aha lk tains Ghia sab a 2,060.0 
aa eee ¥ 9,142.7 oe Gs Be Ae 7,249.3 
Set EE? 6 us 6 WW bo Dia oe Sun's a0 : 9,830.61 49 Bedford-Fulton .... ......... 5,131.9 
ES oi. eon p bb be eas oes 11,572.03 i EE ink ies 6 ck st «ads so 3,168.1 
ROP IS ere oe ere 3,948.16 is ee ees 7,668.9 
ae ee 16,585.2 52 Lancaster-Berks ............. 1,470.1 
34 Clearfield-Elk ........... ‘fe 8,800.0 A 7 Aa a ae eee 4,552.3 
35 Susquehanna ....... Becta stick 7,612.5 54 Jefferson-Elk ................ 21,267.1 
RP EE = oS brn Go ws ow cb pm d'e vnc 2 12,794.8 i MES). os 05's inc wie cede Kea 2,231.5 
fg” Se a SO area ee “ 12,933.0 Se SE hitless i's o aivs © bbe aldic.c« od 1,700.9 
ENDS o's oc ode Eb dh oxeld's-c 5,249.5 57 Wyoming-Luzerne ........... 33,141.2 
re DO SDL, SoS os dees vege 7,932.18 NT ER ads on bree 's SU oo ERS 11,229.1 
Se IE sow Gy cs ads Si re wy oie cs we 5,762.2 59 Potter-McKean .............. 6,656.2 
ee a ee eee 1,568.0 Eh BARA eR as ee 6,767.1 
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Serial 

No. County Acres No. County Acres 
Ss comesheneeegee as 8,142.2 ee ek Soa ou ccdecnsne 6 
62 520.5 Be So 66 oc s 4 0.0-400:04604006 ape 7,622.4 
63 2,770.4 ee OD ©. ove ncdedetevaeehaeb 
64 7,331.6 PE EE hc ce cece tccpeereeses 2,970.0 
65 3,783.2 ED on c'Gdndedecedaccaves 495.8 
66 6,219.4 Be ME as bis kwok ek cise naeee eho 4,398.2 
et, Eb ebevsdsccstccvee 1,849.7 148 Lawrence-Beaver ............ 369.0 
EE icv edeesdcceeuetoce 3,034.3 Nd Gadd dds odcwu wee gap 1,126.6 
Se PEE cobs adideNccerectvee 3,415.9 De, ND © ov cvesctcsweseugeee< . 
70 Wayne-Susquehanna ........ 5,847.9 i (ood cu nedaceaannadhin 718.6 
ee Pa 4,121.8 Bi MEE oo a'cswics.s bependecwee 99.4 
ek, EE cd AB AA bd 0:09 44.0-0'0-6-0, 2,019.0 D> *... s .aatnihopneaaseee 783.1 
73 Bedford-Blair-Huntingdon 15,355.1 154 Be co rein b0steek sicmametase 1,196.0 
74 Clarion-Jefferson ............ 6,043.4 EG os dca cdene eso ntua came 224.0 
as ee eas a a y's «.0-snd 25,291.7 es i en pemmen 1,986.4 
iE 6.555 604% 4% 0465.0 6.0 00-66 3,812.7 ee A ro. ob ee Saka) 00466 ahceer 1,579.8 
MEE Ghee ccecceecvice ces 3,038.0 ST TEE. ns co do's 6 bhemnteaneins 1,611.4 
EE 3.506040 a cos we naeeeed 720.7 NS © 5-546 bb's chino ed ode reves 7,435.3 
I eo os a 60 0.4 Oka ae tas 2,158.2 ENE © cco be useccceasseue 245.2 
80 Lebanon-Berks-Schuylkill 7,278.2 EE sn .. cnekeun barnceounanne 234.6 
i, 5 566.44 b-4000 5 00.50 3,408.3 Ee ea Terre 206.2 
i: I 5 600%8 3 sabes abcoaecs 1,347.7 | ESET PETER EET TES Fee 183.1 
Se AOE "63360 bda'hb 06.6) 60000 0% ve x 760.8 SU CRE "6 6 500060080 + desmbnernews 399.3 
84 Northumberland-Schuylkill .. 7,807.7 165 Northumberland ............ 1,104.8 
ee ae naan 990.7 i cs awkw.0:4-aeminandincarwaie 4,290.8 
i ss C5456 4.068 ds THREE 13,946.6 RE ee cuccic Ckbe SAR MwEERY 568.7 
Ce hrs bbietddeds sd bcae 1,123.8 168 Northampton ................ 1,401.1 
88 Perry-Juniata ............... 6,835.6 ES Peete rr ee 941.2 
i ME “bs us beep hsa.s bees ivvcee 10,571.2 170 Perry-Cumberland ........... 839.3 
es as sein eae 3,957.5 171 Jumiata-Perry .........ceeees 941.8 
91 Lackawanna-Luzerne ........ 10,512.8 MELEE ER es 722.3 
i EN 6 5.6.6'5.5 6 5 6:dhe 6.66660 inp 5,030.5 cs iss odes sce MESS 1,063.1 
ee re oP 4,876.1 RIN 0566s canodenns weed 3,052.7 
et aE sbi ohedoccseaassenus _ 2,108.4 1758 Susquehanna ............00s. 736.2 
lila gel a a ears ep 2,320.6 ind wakinye-cedeo eeundisee 5,838.5 
EE oss sence ceabaaedess 3,474.7 Se NY vc cvesecivuwdaies 65.8 
97 ct ikke Faas coeee ee 5,947.3 RN re ree 163.8 
TSR, bps o.0 0006 ses cesusue'’s 1,180.3 os cols 65.0-an vie 0 CUMIN 1,067.6 
99 Huntingdon .....:.........06- 2,922.1 5S OOS arerrre rrr 1,405.8 
ie es os c.nn aaacbseamoin 3,775.6 Bs <i gis tele +000 etree de Heme 563.3 
101 Erie-Crawford ............... 3,372.3 | ERE rer rer. 269.8 
sachs s 50st a¥sdhanedee des 324.6 | 3 i Rea eel 2,778.4 
103 Centre 8,632.5 184 Cambria 2,178.8 
104 Bedford-Somerset 5,111.0 185 Indiana 574.4 
105 trong 1,303.0 186 Monroe 967.2 
106 Berks-Schuylkill 3,704.4 187 Luzerne 6,900.3 
107 Juniata-Miffiin 3,869.8 188 Snyder 1,138.7 
108 Cambria 10,524.6 189 Beaver 321.7 
RR re 1,422.5 190 Erie ..... 326.8 
110 Berks-Schuylkill .... 7,754.6 191 Erie 702.6 
111 Fayette-Somerset 6,890.7 192 Erie ..... 321.5 
112 Huntingdon ........ 1,298.5 193 Union 295.7 
113 a OA dene 534.2 194 Snyder 622.2 
BU EE Bi ddccccciosscscvess 2,310.8 195 Jefferson 1,035.0 
115 Montour-Northumberland 1,243.0 196 Bucks 258.7 
OS Sree eee 4,024.0 197 Warren 1,027.8 
See I, ads ceiss sc ctenwes 2,975.6 198 Blair-Cambria 3,196.4 
118 Huntingdon-Blair ........... 4,325.7 199 Crawfo 703.8 
SE er otk oe Wad 6-4 sidaswkh <5 7,969.2 Crawford 154.1 
120 Clearfield-Cambria .......... 3,080.6 201 Union 269.4 
Oe rare 1,663.2 202 Crawford 506.7 
PE Siiccociscedcdsncencs 1,771.5 203 Allegheny 1,245.8 
EEE ecb ab 6 csce cate aaaees 720.9 204 Potter 4,305.8 
124 Franklin-Fulton ............. 5,387.1 205 Lehigh 1,263.9 
ie odin ce<-ceeeectineee 591.9 206 Luzerne 977.8 
127 Sn és hee 0ep cee 6:06.06 0,0.5,0008 21,509.1 207 Luzerne 832.8 
ET on 's's'ns 0's ou b's cece. cies with 1,569.1 208 Ti ~ 563.0 
129 Carbon-Monroe ............. 3,518.4 oga poy 
130 Mercer ..... Ma reer ye ey am 945.6 209 Pike . Peer ee eeeeeeereseeesenes 4,162.0 
St Ecc ice vcawewe two’ 187.5 PE EE... cic ctetdecwovevy chen 11,061.2 
Be EE o's v sind avons 0s peal 1,246.9 211 Dauphin-Lebanon ........... 29,465.3 
= pms me J waleleceeicicsinces he ee aos ONE, koi ncainscnnons s OCU 424.2 

VCOMING .... eee cece rece neee 939. Se IS ce vein vdiewdinen ocvenee 2,579.7 
BE TRIED oc oc cence cccsone 2,808.2 A OR 5 ae 556.6 
4 RE Sb eewrserewwenweveewts 91.0 ; 

a la oat wikiald.9 «tune 1,263.4 

EE s\n 0.0 0.0.0's.b0s's tulinéu'e 1,113.8 216 La 324.9 
SIND 65. bis's soc cc cen sccasceed 2,418.0 WEORCS - 2c esses evcoeeeenss ¥ 
ra RE ae See rae ree 164.3 BEE DEE Ve dadancdandcp esc comune 1,219.43 
140 Susquehanna ................ 1,168.6 
141 NE 6 vin'v'e 0 68 60 FERRERO EE 5,919.6 Totals—194 Blocks ...... 880,437.71 
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TABLE No. 6. COOPERATIVE FARM PROJECTS (AUXILIARY STATE GAME 
REFUGE SYSTEM) 






























































May 31, 1950 
Project 

No. County Township Acreage 
a) a a coe mink a) Pane East and West Nottingham-Lower Oxford ...... 3,800.2 
nr’ <o'se seeks ne 5 50:5 bo REE EE .'a a's ope ho oH. 0.0'0.0 665-4 0.0's b> ect 2,471.8 
A a ed sw cenbet eb © oa ne Nockamixon-Haycock-Springfleld ............... 1,043.0 

4 Bucks-Montgomery ......... East and West Rockhill-Hilltown-Franconia- 
Upper and Lower Salford .........ccscesceees 13,209.0 
sg ER East and West Pike Run-Fallowfield ............ 3,400.1 
n° “<coseebaanscspen en 6 kc cow Sita d mae 0% 6 64 40% Vaniee 1,347.5 
| eR Ee A ie peep iE op a ee ar rama ct 8,041.2 
i; ER ooo cecbws as 0.00 TIED in ivth os Oa 5 0.6 04:00 £4-Aia hd 0.04 00.0b.0-4h de 08 om 5,170.0 
10 BRFSS re Skippack-Lower Providence ............csseeee: 2,329.0 
11 ontgomery-Bucks........ Upper Hanover-New Hanover-Marlboro-Milford 6,438.0 
ne "sian 0 cn sc 4 06 om Lower Pottsgrove-Pottsgrove ..........ccseeeees 2,774.3 
ke NAS FE 22 I Si 025 5 Sarnia eae stain ma ate G 6464's bo od © omphies 1,797.0 
es | Sth Selah es ec Seman ebaces seceseehs wesuae 6 1,632.0 
eee ey ST is 6 Jatin nei Wdie be a 0eoe's 606 eehess ee dbrns 1,748.0 
ES a Sac cekS wos <a ceed Perry-Greenwich-Center-Tilden .............006. 7,293.3 
al aes as dpe ka Greenwich-Maxatawny-Richmond ............... 14,727.6 
RS ee Se no, . Sc oon cae'cy 0640-0 64560) 00 08 2,211.4 
es a ian w'aie'o o's seit ee ce ite eed soap 64 Oueae 0 0 10,286.8 
24 06©Westmoreland .............:; SE ONE oo ca pc dnne.e'e $0.00949, e8.00.0 3,792.0 
a - ...c nc ceusy cos one oe aes odd nine 6 inane 6 *9 6e0-at ¢ 5*-6aaae 2,064.0 
rt nn \Scapetuecns 6 e004 ak i 5's s owned e 0'6.0'0 0 6.5 5b 08 Kane 2,294.0 
27 Montgomery Limerick-Lower Pottsgrove ..............eeeee0- 5,395.0 
rt ne ' ‘ws wcpeb ended ss bees CD ENED ccc cccccscoesccececseeees 7,692.7 
i “sucess acddigreebanetee capes eccnscscpeneoes 2,178.5 
| woweey ss secs ent eae East and West Cocalico-Ephrata ................ 5,232.0 
eg Se Kiskiminetas-South Bend ................eee00. 3,884.5 
a. et oy ett io 6 cikee tid ede see sies see vanns 1,591.0 
ee SE ~ 5. sccceeeketesceuces North, South, East and West Mahoning ........ 12,680.0 
eT  . cine sects esbees 6 eS EE pg Ss ce nes s'kbbb oe awe Caen 1,372.5 
ee NE... ccnwhect evosecea ES re ere oe 3,892.0 
te EY -.ccuegeceswocccee East and West Donegal-Conoy .................. 11,605.0 
Ser MED 0+. wy win'nu'g eb ole eee 6 Bedminster-Tinicum-Haycock ................5. 7,275.5 
24... ee ee Highland-Sadsbury-West Sadsbury ............. 6,723.0 
46 Montgomery-Berks ......... Douglass-New Hanover-Colebrookdale .......... 4,085.3 
ie a cen tubebesceescoccdye EE vals g's Was cG nad ss dans 4es.ce tae 4,454.0 
49 Westenoreland .............: I Ne STL ee bene ase ca emeke 1,547.8 
ee Ere er IE 3 Den cs edna d sc adie s Conmmaan®s 0 3,615.2 
it D ©noupaw knees sieve ee ee Lower Paxton-West and South Hanover ........ 14,935.0 
8S Fee er) Ser GME LOWE BERCUMBIE 2... ccc ccccccccseces 7,265.0 
ee eee on ES, SEE a3 46's e's V wianig bs Os aed bes ¢8een* 11,380.5 
i ne © <cesiet weve reeves EE ate cca chins eee dp eeeebebee ss abs kane 3,242.8 
: uigsncusecssvicees e600" Marion-Franklin-New Sewickley ........... Wee Fes 7,078.1 
Oo East Pennsboro-Hamden ................eceeeces 3,679.1 
EE» cccvinwee wan voweee oueea BOUEROTOT PTOUOTIETONED in cc ccccc ccc ccccccccces 3,733.0 
Se : necsa petocep eae I Vhs ce rE Sian i's'n a aia'e'v vo Vn ond dd 60K OK aR 1,671.0 
EL a vnccunecvee dv eruyiwe 2 Union-Mt. Joy-Mt. Pleasunt ................... 6,954.0 
64 Northampton .............. ION oa iicecceccccicccctssacccesees 4,224.0 
i | ME? Giitveceewavenaves oasee Conewago-Newberry-East Manchester .......... 6,439.0 
Mc De . cusetevecevcesecodbds SE a bed eta hae esesebacth caged 2,535.5 
70 Westmoreland .............. Eo Shs ‘cine wa He's 0 c'e'e's'e b'e's ee's 9 a 1,310.5 
once sees cesuce sce sol East, North and South Coventry ............... 4,377.0 
RE ee Ee Se ay Ee Per TL Trt eee 2,814.0 
nD: | 4. en sidan neways wae sag ORNS. 268 usa wyn a V0 6'e o'6'0' tee e'e'e's's 4s wae 4,043.5 
EM eS a Penn-Heidelberg-Manheim ............ 2... eee eeees 4,432.0 
76 Indiana-Armstrong......... Washington-Plum Creek ...........ccscscscccees 1,196.0 
Ba clés us vow evb eee cs ess ET <  Ce CCEWETO CE Ss ved eee bw aa wees > ed 3,567.0 
oe ee ey serene Hopewell-East Hopewell-Fawn ................5. 18,629.0 
i  . pcvéccnbwnennwess bt Summerhill-Summit-Hayfleld ....6.........0055 1,574.0 
OE gS I 0 05.5.0 0-0'0-0:0-0:9'0-00 doe vee sees 5,880.0 
ep ere TRE ue sc pie obec ps Oe eoreewsccsvewees 2,059.0 
i | sche gts esse seheen Conemaugh-Black Lick-Young ................. 1,863.5 
86 Beaver-Butler .............. New Sewickley-JackSOn ..........ccccceceesecees 4,640.0 
er <M: > 50s sous 002% enns-o0 bu sas Cae Ls bbb at ie oat 008s 0008 coe eewn ews e 4,304.5 
Pn ss svebuslkeeéseveeewe® ED EE < SURO, So bw euro ve 465 0s c'ccadebuece’ 3,620.8 
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ect 
Pe. County Township Acreage 
Oe NE Cs ocecécvcteveveswace Shenango-Wilmington-Hickory ...........-.600: 14,738.3 
90 Northumberland ........... Lower Mahanoy-Jordan ............0cceceeeeeees 4,959.0 
St EE  -cscccsecccecesenes® Limestone-Anthony-Derry .............-eceeeeee 7,150.0 
et MOEN ~ ce ccdeecccccdvccves PAPI a din Sie Wakao be vw cnwdncieennsceecoks 2,892.0 
 . <. ctecasceasdeehenae North and South Whitehall .................... 4,401.0 
04 Northampton .............. Plainfleld-Washington ............cecceceeeees 14,948.0 
ETS, ci akan ecausaeeteerns Upper and Lower Makefield-Newton ............ 7,439.0 
Seo wekscccueyedépiave West Salem-South Pymatuning ................. 3,403.5 
MEE voacegtoupenasenpes Richmond-Randolph ......... ccc cceccccccecceccs 6,373.5 
Se EN did ieg cc c00 ¢04 vs cu dRRE a a ibmdiee die oan 3,433.0 
nT 6 ovewe e's sweeecdenesenl PN oo oi hob oka cbse detect ceebines 11,359.0 
es ee eS ge cola 2,550.0 
errr eae SIO rr: eee 4,383.5 
103 Columbia-Montour........ Hemlock-West Hemlock-Valley ................. 2,130.0 
nT I <Sbh-00 céce cs deeede PE OS ch seer cane ey Kone eetee eb ie eeN have cece 2,606.0 
aia ods hos eearsann Worth-Brady-West Liberty Borough ............ 3,142.0 
EN oan i vine d bees Gbbeu sen eba Jefferson-Tulpehocken-Marion .................- 2,569.0 
es MS cuss cc eu ossnnss Same Comewago-Mt. Pleasant ............ccccccccccecs 6,517.0 
i | ES MET rs eee Milford-Fermanagh-Walker ..................05: 7,876.0 
eG i cee chckae ceneahe ee eCa sche ss hose cb cawehras baseee cua 8,320.0 
BTC db ek Eacecctuviecdes cued EE lS Oho 6 0-0 06 65 0S <a SENG Eas 0 eae hae nee 9,309.0 
Be NN. hh 5 oéc 0a duk-ede edin ee all WE co buds vo c6on se eatuensabbbeeces 13,528.0 
BE TEE SEG Cac rw svost cas Cheneuet Greene-Venango-Amity ........... cece eceeeeees 6,581.0 
113. Crawford ...... PA PEO Eee ES ees. ta oss Oo beads ocean ieee 3,783.0 
St EN a p b's bo e's-v's oe euh pou EE oP ak we gs owas hss.s bo Orv aWs bees budee es 4,506.5 
a | ow oe. o's v0.0 cee anew ee alta hn Cink bade eNie ks 64648 3,907.0 
TAG GUGGMOMORMG 2. ccc cc cecss epee For eee 18,808.0 
117 Northumberland ........... RI eit k cu gink alga we bade tobe) sOnenGe wane On 2,523.0 
nt 6 SE 25 oso iri'via. 6 20 ona eee SOIR TAA BaD 1,774.0 
Se EE oa) bie bwsce eer devewe Stony Creek-Brothers Valley ................... 4,339.0 
Se EE va a he'dWibiess0saedeGe Quemahoning-Jemner ......... ccc cece eee eeees 4,363.0 
122 Northumberland ........... EE: 6a aN SPA Sa SA Faded oc baan see Th kee balanme 6,612.0 
123 Northumberland ........... CY SoG dat eke Owe ere cats ony seed es ease che ead 1,808.0" , 
ae: ROUEN IES aS ee epee per I IN nn o's ts ew ee oot ehna keke 2,945.0 
Ses Mo. oe ous sees cc ae Upper Leacock-Manheim ................cccceees 6,855.0 
Bet ME coc c c.anosevbidiecscen Upper Uwchland-Wallace .................2.0055 1,817.0 
UE SIL, np. 0010 4'G aie Uhees & oA ed Upper and Lower Milford ..............ceeeeees 3,002.0 
I in ig wce-aeee ob bo cals oe Rn IE oy sve anes veneseetba ae k 3,463.5 
ee EE Lik oo a cin ha nla ge 4s = CaO os aways rit cbscueeedubueanens® 2,005.0 
130 Westmoreland .............. BOT kc pe sucscednsenes EET reer ey op ee pe 2,491.0 
131 Westmoreland .............. Hempfield-East Huntingdon .................... 1,295.0 
Se UE dey Caik enka weg dO Limestone-Lewis-West Buffalo .................. 10,139.0 
Se: I. hs a cng Vind ¥'s 0x9 0aKe NE kad oh oh ta Diraicle dn 0s balck ec dvi COR besiieein 7,479.5 
Re ) EE 6 wik'e aaa ss a0 OK ESS i et eee re wb iceadaease tacheee 1,312.0 
EM, so bw d.0'sic 0b vos eda Cumberland-Monongahela ...............ceceeee 3,118.0 
Se MT Sis sido eceessnceaat Se ae) i. alse caaudéd bie nennt 3,163.0 
oe, 3 ik ow w'sie nba ee OOS eO iw Lak ean ete leche cadens <0 clam 2,075.0 
i: ME 0s. Veesekeeuoeye BEUMCH-OAUMCY CRAG on iss cio vc cdmececescecewcees 3,130.0 
re errs or BE I in s'5 oc to ve'eeUc iu tGmeenwiat spun 1,485.0 
SGP: CUPEMIOOUR ue ccc cc tseto enue IE, 0c acy W's. 65:4's Cd w Weck ee ee ws ea 2,619.0 
es EL. Ga yg bones nvecawen tr a Tis asd ac dln + 60 sno Wag dee Obs Shae 5,412.0 
Re MN ee co ss tha caneneeers PN Bee ci sc nats dah chase Cémdaw oawa dau 3,543.5 
8a Eee ere Blair-Freedom-Juniata ..........cc cee ccccccenees 2,638.0 
i. OE cc ees ccd ieceeneeuud NE ibid gh yied Un 6 ka. Xs 9s + a eadk s CeKe COO eS Sees 11,618.0 
Be ME “Gacetevesvcccugyn ane WEN Aid Vide Wve Whdv ie UN ébwad oe canetusvennes 2,429.0 
BE i: EE? knees en's sc e-cedende RN Sains ow bone tctdethnce unas 4,604.8 
Se Sere oe Citi's kas foo un 6a 0k qupheboke eekdasu 4,818.0 
= Pee TT ere Peer SED 1 dads Cheeks a BA is 6040 be VesegueeneésaNeede 2,237.0 
149 Schuylkill-Northumberland Eldred-Upper Mahanoy .................cceeeeee 4,412.0 
Be 5) ES. 0dd can ve eeas viamans Brothers Valley-Summit ...............c0ceeeeee 5,056.0 
Peer rere rs BE: eWigasn cebphshsdnsied<eeccebessccewides suvinwes 2,341.0 
Ds ME Sebavevetecbetecseas SII i. wad b's 6 nde dbawne Cees bhen eaeee 2,069.0 
| ee | |. rrr West Pennsboro-North and South Newton ...... 9,623.0 
6 ech ea gk'p on vecne Caml NS 6 6.0 5 0 6 '5' 6.05 90 dse Seteucee 13,527.0 
155 Susquehanna ... Lathrop-Brooklyn-Springfield eae 7,280.0 
ge are ere PENS. Cpa a phn sb ec cab Gpn des eh den veces’ oreo 8,178.0 
og re rh WE EE Warten cw cthassev isd crecteels noah on 1,516.0 
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No. County Township Acreage 
I Pr rrrT 6,261.0 
159 Cumberland ......... 3,487.0 
160 Westmoreland 1,331.0 
rr 1,438.0 
> Sere reser errr 1,519.0 
DPN, oo vec csncecseccesses 1,765.0 
164 Susquehanna-Wyoming ....Auberm-Lemon  ......... ccc ccc ce ceee cence eeeenee 5,148.0 
TAME, no <itn ok ncccies casas 6% NET Sodas u6 96 cb nce 6406 6khesscaseads 2,452.0 
Ce errr rr rr IR © Secs de vaan coccccdccccvcdsee 3,936.0 
ee errr ee Cowanshannock-Boggs ..........cscceccecseeeees 9,357.0 
ID oo ic ccccccsesss 0 IR SRR TEE SEPT re ePerIT CTT Tere. 3,126.0 
Se ED Cswecccewswouses cs’ ee EP TLL ELEN TET TTC RE REE 2,798.0 
Ds bohe nk $0n0ss0se'seued I SN les SPAN EE Wb dc ncécsddsccscccssamewn 2,200.0 
ES eee rrr rr ry Lint ry cei 3,820.0 
172 Allegheny-Washington ..... ee en PUTT TELLER TELE e eee 3,006.0 
ee NL wed ctdevesevseded PS -- EES - poss evevececsccowevsrrcewes 2,241.0 
SS PRP rerti ST ES OPE EE STEEP EEE PTET ECL ETS 5,106.3 
TFs Serres Er. SEG aie DEON d ans 5.460008 600440006 00088 5,409.0 
176 Westmoreland .............. RSET yy SPEER TOT PRET ERE CTT 1,923.5 
EE ere ey SEED be ows ew twee sees ceewre sss eneeue 1,788.5 
ee ooo sckecesese bees NN aE os REMENN 60.60 6005040060 c00snb ees as 2,018.0 
EEN erry a AE, cc S NUS gb ah bre 006% d0 000 dd60000% 6,374.0 
tt re cs ccsaviewsvedes SEN? A Citiou sed vnb'v,sobonsesbeevsdesous 3,722.0 
181 TN Piiwittrtreaweetuewee DDN Cee eertdeesese aren eresewresacoeseseresouses 1,012.0 
Be ED © oc scicsevoesesooape PEND sek dChadib sessed ser condecedvoe sues 9,695.0 
183 Ee erie sherk sbbs veh hue eee a ere er et rr re 4,102.3 
ee on sth wsobeanb bass I ints cnc pceeceiss ddbusina’ 1,306.0 
158 ee ae So gad ante e te hk ase at ECs Ab saan woke © IMeR eG auees 767,729.3 

TABLE No. 7. SPECIAL PRESERVES 3-11 

MAY 31, 1950 

DOG TRAINING PRESERVES 
Serial Location Class of Dogs Which 
Number County Township Acres May be Trained Hunting Limitations 

2 Montgomery} Upper Dub- 160 | Retriever dogs, including} No ordinary hunting per- 

lin Spaniels, and non-slip re-| mitted. Commercially propa- 

Whitemarsh trievers. gated and tagged pheasants, 

Properly licensed field trials} as well as native cottontail 

may be conducted. rabbits may be killed in con- 

nection with dog training. 

3 Lycoming McHenry 800 | All classes of hunting dogs.| No small game may be 

(near Haneyville) Field trials may be con-/ hunted or killed. Deer and 
ducted. bears may be killed in 
season. 

4 Forest Green 985 | Bird dogs only. Field trials} No small game or bears may 

Clarion Farmington may be conducted. be hunted or killed. Deer 
may be killed in season. 

6 Washington | North 578 All classes of dogs. Field| No game of any kind may 

Franklin trials may be conducted. be hunted or killed. 

7 Lycoming Brown 715 All classes of dogs, but es-| No small ame may be 
Biack Forest; (near Pump Station) pecially grouse dogs. Field| hunted or killed. Deer and 
Grouse Trial trials may be conducted. bears may be killed in 

Area season. 
8 Forest Jenks 1,000 | Bird dogs only. Field trials| No small game may be 
may be conducted. hunted or killed. Deer and 
bears may be killed in 

season. 

a Forest Jenks 1,000 | Bird dogs only. Field trials) No small game may be 

may be conducted. hunted or killed. Deer and 
bears may be killed in 
season. 

11 York Fairview 108 | All classes of dogs. Field; No small game may be 

trials may be conducted. hunted or killed. Deer and 
bear may be _ killed in 
season. 

8 Total | 5,346 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


GG APs REE»: 5s bid 3 FON OY SRUIS WOM EEE ob cu ww BS Executive Director 
ETI. CA MUIR og ova Kova ocd oe BBS eRe MER eee Asst. to Exec. Dir. 
ee es er Dir. of Public Relations 
BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 
PAL aee SERGE War Re vo 5k Ss eine No OG abies Wik wo Oe a aNd Seton Director 
Accounting & Service Division 
ee Tl Se BARS sé Giesaawenauls See phe ERO heb as ena eN Comptroller 
eM oS ia seal he sin weave Mame apie nares Supervisor, Accounting Section 
NM MEN, 6.5 ci-0rs dercinw Solent bore aa wane Supervisor, Service Section 
Conservation Education Division 
EEO: A RATT UREBR, Sake i 00008 7s OR oe wi OI Chief 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
M.S, PARTE cue 5 aint are ENC Pelee nlecs ae eee plo ba week Diata Chief 
Wildlife Research Division 
Uae I Eg 6 5 0h ONC en yehs Bao eh Deg hier eee Chief 
BUREAU OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
BUAEE, Ss SRE i oes ey acts BON eee or oe oa RER LN a een eae Director 
PED RAI EATEN os 60 5 e hah eed Rade enaawed Waterfowl Coordinator 
Land Utilization Division 
Se RIE 6 css n-igtata a. Kd AGogie teuae ee He ON nies eS aa ea Chief 
E Beaver GALLON eli kae Supervisor, Land Title & Record Section 
BA. os MEIN ids ccccen cde Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section 
ER PE 6A 06400 cin ie be Geewean ws Supervisor, Food & Cover Section 
Wildlife Protection Division 
fe EMI oe dius 0 6's ARTE MRU ws 0 Fe eve TSA A PRE CPE aa te ela ei Chief 
ee ANE a Sikes ais agced'k «Cin. d atlas dine Fede oe oo ka Eee Asst. Chief 
HAROLD 1. PLASTERER ....c.60008% Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 
Game Propagation Division 
es sess Arm CR 5 aa sc said be Se RES Sb Or HE wba alwwawe'd Chief 
ee Wl; TEE 5S oss 0 ks tk anna naleetenes Game Propagation Consultant 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


Soutrueast Diviston—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 602 Penn Ave., West Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NortHeast Drviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NoRTHUENTRAL Diviston—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 1 E. DuBois Ave., DuBois. 


Phone: 1848 ; ’ 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL Drviston—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 


Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NortHweEst Drviston—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 14 W. Ist St., 2nd Floor, S.S., 
Oil City. Phone: 4-6281 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
Soutuwest Divistion—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 
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